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First of all, it should be said that the 
history of graduate work in education in 
the United States has not yet been written. 
But it seems safe to say that it appears that 
precedent can be found for almost any 
practice in graduate work, besides those 
practices which appear in issues between 
the Ph.D. and the doctor of education. 

An academic degree has been described 
as the *¥official recognition bestowed by a 
university that a certain step or grade has 
been attained in a branch of learning.*® 
But the tendency to increase the number 
and titles of degrees in this country was 
pointed out more than sixty years ago. 
Then the charge was made that already the 
‘‘multiplication of degrees’’ had been car- 
ried to an extreme in the United States; 
that many of the degrees were worthless, 
because they were given by institutions 
which by no means came up to university 
rank from the point of ‘‘equipment, staff, 
curriculum, or requirements,’’ and that no 
distinction was then made between degrees 
‘‘obtained on examination and honorary 
degrees.’’ In addition to granting degrees 
on low requirements, criticism was also 
made of the practice of conferring honorary 
degrees ‘‘either for insufficient reasons or 

1 Substance of a paper presented before the Na- 
tional Association of Colleges and Departments of 
Edueation, Atlantic City, February 23, 1941, under 
the title ‘‘The Ed.D. and Ph.D. Degrees in Retro- 


spect.’ 


The result was that the hold- 
ers of ‘‘bona fide degrees from institutions 
of good standing’’ 
classed with 
worthless. 

The official historian of Harvard, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, in his ‘‘Three Centuries of 
Harvard,’’ says: 


at a price.’’ 


were in danger of being 


those whose degrees were 


The granting of degrees was the boldest thing 


President Dunster and the first Board of Over 


did; 


was a 


seers 
titles 


sovereignty, to be exercised only by express grant 


ever for the conferring of academic 


jealously guarded prerogative of 


from pope, emperor, or king. It raised Harvard 
from the status of a collegiate school to a univer 
sity college; and gave a new incentive to the stu- 
dents, especially after Oxford and Cambridge had 
recognized Harvard degrees as equivalent to theirs. 


From that time on the people of the 
United States have been increasingly de- 
Mather 
‘‘transformed Harvard from a college to a 


evree-minded. President Inerease 
university by the simple expedient of be- 
stowing upon himself the title of doctor of 
divinity and conferring the same degree 
upon certain of his confreres, who then con- 
stituted themselves the Faculty of the 
School of Theology.’’ President A. Law- 
rence Lowell said that ‘‘Daniel Coit Gil- 
man did a great work,’’ as the organizer 
and first president of the Johns Hopkins 
University, ‘‘making in the highest ranges 
of education the largest single advance in 
the annals of our country.’’ But President 


b 








Lowell also said that ‘‘ President Gilman’s 


mistake that of conferring 
He would have done better to con- 
the students’ | 
The 


of Gilman’s 


one Was 


decrees. 
fer no degrees and let their 
productions speak for themselves. ”’ 
third annual report (in 1878) 
institution, the first strictly graduate school 
to be established in the United States, stated 
that that institution had received many in- 
quiries ‘fas to whether candidates not con- 
nected with this university might come up 
at stated for the 


diploma, without receiving here systematic 


times and be examined 
instruction.’’ 

As already noted, criticisms of the mania 
for degrees were early made. In his report 
for 1876, the year in which the Johns Hop- 
kins University was opened, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation, John Eaton, vigor- 
ously charged that the sale of diplomas had 
become a great disgrace to institutions of 
learning in the United States. He was con- 
fident that there should be some way to put 
‘fan effectual stop to the oceasion of the 
scandal.’’? — Institutions in this country 
were selling diplomas not only here but in 
Europe. Eaton continued to call attention 
in his annual reports to the fact that some 
institutions shamelessly advertised degrees 
for specified sums of money—a scandal and 
disgrace to the United States. Such insti- 
tutions were frauds, he asserted. 

In 1880, Andrew D. White, the American 
Minister to Berlin, wrote to the Secretary 
of State of his experiences in Germany with 
holders of fraudulent American degrees. 
He said that such cases had ‘‘brought dis- 
the ad- 


vanced education and upon the American 


grace American system of 


upon 


name in general. The practice was 


ridiculed in a ‘‘suecessful play now run- 
ning at the Royal Theatre in this city’’ and 
NOTE. 


problem persisted until at 


2 EDITORIAL That certain phases of the 


least two years ago is 


shown in a documented article by Blake Crider, 
‘College Degree by Correspondence,’’ ScHOOL 
AND SOCIETY, 52: 425, Nov. 2, 1940. 
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in a recent novel by a popular author in 
Germany. The scoundrel in the book es 
caped justice in Germany, went to America, 
settled down comfortably to practice medi 
cine with a ‘‘sham diploma which he has 
bought for money.’’ 

At the meeting, in 1881, of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
vigorous eriticism was made of the ‘‘indis 
eriminate and lavish way in which the Doe- 
tor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science 
were conferred as honorary degrees’’ in- 
stead of as ‘‘earned rewards for scientific 
work and high attainments in philosophic 
study.”’ 

During the 1880’s and 1890’s criticisms 
of the loose manner in which degrees were 
conferred continued to be made. The 
breezy Edward Lawrence Godkin, of The 
Nation, called for a thorough examination 
of the practice. The country was ‘‘swarm- 
ing with Masters of Arts who have never 
mastered any arts, and Doctors of Laws, 
who do not know any law, and Doctors of 
Divinity, with whom divinity has very little 
indeed to do.’’ Sueh degrees excited the 
reverence of no human being but brought 
higher education ‘‘into popular disrepute.”’ 

In September, 1892, The Educational 
Review said editorially that protest had 
reached that publication against those col- 
leges that conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy as an honorary degree. The 
magazine called this a pernicious and de- 
moralizing practice and stated that, at the 
commencement season in 1892, seores of 
such degrees were given ‘‘ without any war- 
rant whatever. No college was justified 
in giving the Ph.D. at all and no ‘‘univer- 
sity should confer it except for advanced 
study and research carried on in residence.’’ 
The journal had been asked to list the insti- 
tutions that persisted in the abuse and to 
publish it from time to time; but it ap- 
peared that it might be more ‘‘ efficacious to 
print a list of the persons who receive and 


accept such a degree.”’ 


”? 
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Two months later the same magazine pub- 
lished a communication signed by Charles 
W. Super, of Ohio 
Ohio, who said that a large portion of the 


University, Athens, 
college faculties of the United States shared 
the opinions of The Educational Review on 
this subject. ‘‘But what are they to do 
when boards of trustees take the matter in 
hand and grant the degree without econ- 
sulting them?’’ Cases had oceurred in 
which trustees acted, not only without the 
sanction of the faculties, but against their 
vigorous protest; there were some men 
prominent in educational circles ‘‘ whose 
influence can be bought with such a low 


9? 


price. There were boards of trustees 


‘‘short-sighted enough to suppose that the 
influence of will be of 
value to an institution authorized to econ- 


such men more 
fer degrees than a reputation for care in 


He ealled 
country a 


its honors.”’ 
business in this 
Degree-conferring institu- 


the bestowal of 
the 
‘‘huge faree.’’ 
tions were usually ‘‘liberal in the inverse 
ratio to their Professor 
Super also asserted that the mere require- 


degree 


importance.”’ 


ment of resident study and a thesis did not 
mend matters. ‘‘I have read a number of 
these productions, a few by American stu- 
dents in Germany, that are mere compila- 
tions, and evidently the work of persons 
who did not know what is meant by inde- 
pendent research.’’ This charge recalls a 
conversation reported some years ago be- 
tween President Nicholas Murray Butler 
and the late Professor Brander Matthews, 
of Columbia University. These distin- 
guished gentlemen were discussing origin- 
ality and plagiarism. According to report, 
President Butler asked Professor Matthews 
to explain the difference, and the distin- 
guished professor of English is reported to 
have done so in this manner: 

‘*In the ease of the first man to use an 
anecdote there is originality. In the case 
of the second man there is plagiarism. 
With the third man, it is lack of originality ; 
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and with the fourth man, it is drawing from 
the common stock of the race.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ broke in President Butler, ‘‘and 
in the fifth case, it is researeh.’’ 


In 1893, The 


that either because the severe winter and 


Educational Review said 


hot spring had killed the crop of loeally 


ereat men, or for some other reason, the 
of honorary degrees was smaller 
1893 


hundreds of 


supply 
during the commencement of than 
True, it 
D.D.’s and several scores of LL.D.’s were 
still at large. 
M.A. was sparingly used that commence- 


usual. said, new 


The hopelessly diseredited 
ment season. ‘‘ But it has already fallen so 
far that it may as well be allowed to tumble 
the entire distance.’’ 

As late as 1911, the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation was receiving complaints from abroad 
of the continued practice of selling degrees 
or of conferring them indiscriminately or 
casually. About that time Potomae Univer 
sity, Washington, D. C., 
degree of Ph.D. for the completion of four 


was offering the 


courses, every one of which consisted of only 
the titles of 
viven in the announcement of the univer- 


two text-books, which were 
sity, which offered to supply the books and 
all necessary expenses for the degree ‘‘for 
$90, payments to suit.’’ Apparently any 
person to whom this offer was addressed 
would be accepted without investigation, 
for graduate work in absentia. The fee was 
the thing. 

Odessa University of Odessa, Washing- 
ton, offered the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in the following letter which was received 
by the assistant pastor of a large church 
in Washington, D. C.: 

THE ODESSA UNIVERSITY 
(Incorporated under the laws of Congress of the 

United States of America) 
Wash., 
September 21, 


Odessa, 
1911. 
Dear Sir: It has been represented to me that 


you are well entitled to the Degree of 


Doctor of 
Divinity, by reason of your work in the Congrega 


tional Church. If you care to send ten dollars for 
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our Library and answer a few questions, a Diploma 


for that Degree will be sent you. A Fine Diploma 


f your Study will enlarge your 


P| 


hung on the wal 


_ tj 
reputation 


In a book published in Paris in 1904, on 
the education of the Negroes in the United 
States, a criticism of university diplomas in 
Nevro institutions was made. Imitating the 


institutions of their white brothers, those 
for Negroes were awarding ‘‘diplomas with- 
out the least modesty for the university pre- 


rogative.’’ It was charged also that degrees 


were sold. In this book was the story of an 
institution in the South whose administra- 
tive and teaching staffs consisted of only 
two members and they were of the same 
family. The father was president and the 
son was the faculty. Both were degreeless. 
One day they held a faculty meeting and 
decided to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Laws on the president and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy on the faculty. An- 
other case was reported in that book: An 
eminent Negro preacher was invited to give 
the commencement address at a Negro ‘‘uni- 
versity’’ in the South. He accomplished his 
task to the best of his ability. 
tution then proposed to remunerate him by 


The insti- 


paying his traveling expenses or by con- 
Doctor of 
traveling 


ferring on him the degree of 
The 
The book also stated that higher 


Divinity. minister chose 
expenses. 
institutions had so overflowed the United 
States that these 
titles have lost the significance which we 


They are not 


‘“‘with learned degrees 


wished to attach to them. 
recognized by the universities of Europe.’’ 
For a very long time the Master of Arts 


and 





was conferred as an honorary degree 
in some places this degree, which causes so 
many headaches to so many deans of gradu- 
ate schools nowadays, may still be looked 
upon as a trifle honorary. According to the 
official historian of Harvard, the Class of 
1869 was the last at that institution ‘‘ whose 
members were allowed to take the M.A. for 
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‘keeping out of jail five years and paying 
five dollars,’ as the saying was.’’ 

The conferring of the Ph.D. as an honor- 
ary degree continued shamelessly for a long 
time. As late as 1912, it was charged that 
the Ph.D. was conferred for work, if any, 
done wholly or chiefly in absentia, and that 
the practice had brought protest ‘‘for the 
past forty years.’’ 

It appears that the first Ph.D. degree con- 
ferred in course in the United States was 
awarded at Yale in 1861. But very little 
vraduate work or research, in the sense in 
which these terms are now used, seems to 
have been done in this country before 
1876, when the Johns Hopkins University 
was established. Later Clark University, 
founded in the late 1880’s, under the presi- 
dency of G. Stanley Hall, emphasized 
geraduate study, as did also the University 
of Chicago, founded in 1892, under the 
leadership of its first president, William 
Rainey Harper. Prior to the opening of 
these institutions, students who desired to 
engage in graduate study were generally 
compelled to go to Europe, especially to the 
German universities, in which studied such 
educational leaders as Presidents William 
W. Folwell, of the University of Minnesota, 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell University, 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Dan- 
iel C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and many others. These men were 
energetic advocates of the high ideals of 
scholarship and research and helped in the 
United States to advance such ideals in 
graduate work. 

It is not clear, to me at least, when the 
first Ph.D. in education was awarded in 
this country. It appears that the first Ph.D. 
awarded at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, recognized as high among the 
pioneers in graduate work in the field of 
The dissertation 
The only other 


education, was in 1899. 


was ‘‘On Inhibition.’’ 
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Ph.D. degree awarded by that institution 
that year was to a candidate whose disserta- 
tion dealt with ‘‘Conduct and the Weather : 
An Inductive Study of the Mental Effects 
of Definite Meteorological Conditions. ’’ 
Professor Henry W. Holmes, former dean 
of the Graduate School of Edueation, Har- 
vard University, writes that he is sure 
‘that Harvard was the first university to 
vive the degree of Doctor of Edueation.’’ 
This was in 1920. It appears that other 
doctor’s degrees in the same field were given 
before Harvard established the degree of 
Ed.D. Among these was the Doctor of 
Pedagogy. It is possible, he believes, that 
the Ed.D. was given as an honorary degree 
but not as an earned degree before 1920. 
It is not necessary here to do more than 
point out some characteristics of the Ed.D. 
degree, such as major emphasis on the ‘‘con- 
structive solution of different practical edu- 
cational problems by proven methods or 
techniques,’’ and on the ‘‘mastery of edu- 
cational subject matter in specialized fields 
rather than on As for the 
Ph.D., with a major in education, it appears 
that emphasis has tended somewhat in the 
direction of historical or scientific studies 
in the field of education and the develop- 
ment of new theories and new techniques. 
Walton C. John, in his ‘‘Graduate Study 
in Universities and Colleges in the United 
States,’’ which was published by the U. S. 
Office of Education in 1935, says that there 
was at that time ‘‘no complete agreement 
of authorities as to the different functions 
of the Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees, as we may 
find cases in which the Ph.D. includes all 
of the functions indicated for both de- 
grees.’’ At that time the Ed.D. degree was 
offered by twenty-one institutions or about 
one third of all the colleges and universi- 
ties, excluding teachers colleges, that of- 
fered the Ph.D. with a major in the field 
of education. The Ed.D. degree was not 
offered as the only doctorate in these insti- 


research.’’ 
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tutions, but was parallel to the Ph.D., which 
was offered in the same institutions. 


Two questions or issues are likely to 


appear in any consideration of the two 
degrees. One of these is the question of 
administrative policy and control. Is the 


transfer of control from the graduate school 
to the school of the 
purpose of escaping some of the require- 


education made for 
ments set up by the graduate faculty for 
the doctorate? Do the 
changes that are made in the requirements 
for the Ed.D. degree tend to cheapen the 
This is often asked not only 


Another issue is: 


doctorate? 
by candidates and professors of education 
but sometimes by employers. One of these, 
the president of a well-known teachers col- 
lege, which must be nameless here, sees no 
need for any graduate school of education 
to offer any other doctorate except the 
Ph.D. He would consider no one for mem- 
bership on his faculty who holds the Ed.D. 
degree, nor will he do so so long as he has 
anything to say about the matter. Now 
and then advice is heard that, before a 
university undertakes to establish a_ see- 
ond doctorate, it should, if it hopes to 
have standing in the educational world, 
strengthen its Ph.D. These views seem to 
be shared by a number of reputable people. 

As early as 1894, Professor Samuel G. 
Williams, of Cornell University, questioned 
whether there was any appropriate place 
for special degrees in pedagogy. He said 
that the degree of Ph.D. already existed for 
the philosophic disciplines in their widest 
sense, including history, economies and the 
languages. He asked: ‘‘ What reason, then, 
ean be assigned for creating a special set 
of degrees in pedagogy that would not be 
equally good for giving special doctorates 
in history, in economies, and in languages, 
or for hke degrees in mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physies?’’ He thought that the 
same purpose could be attained without a 
confusing multiplication of degrees. He 
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feared ‘‘that the proposal of special degrees 
in education might be suspected by an un- 
charitable publhie to be inspired by a desire 
to gain cheap doctorates on the part of am- 
bitious teachers who could not hope to gain 
the usual higher degrees on the conditions 
Such 
a suspicion, with even slight justification, 
would be likely to revive the derisive mean- 


ing long attached to the word pedagogue 


prescribed by our best institutions. 


and its derivatives, and to make even well- 
earned pedagogic titles undesirable to selt- 
He said that the dis- 


sertation should be employed as a proper 


respecting teachers.’ 


test of original work and power of research 
and that successful experience in teaching 
as a requisite for the doctorate in education 
presented difficulties that ‘‘might well sug- 
gest the need of great caution in offering 
such a degree.’’ These observations were 
made nearly a half century ago. 

In his Report tor the year ending Sep- 
1938, Frederick P. 


president of Carnegie Corporation of New 


tember 30, Keppel, 
York, said that for many years the gradu- 
ate school, ‘‘its mysteries culminating in 
the 
award of the Ph.D. degree, has been the 


rites and ceremonials attending the 


sacred cow in American edueation, to be 
worshiped rather than studied, understood 


and improved.’’ He saw it as a vested in- 


‘ 


terest demanding and receiving ‘‘ without 
question financial support beyond that pro- 
vided for any other branch of learning with 
the single exception of modern medicine.’’ 
The graduate school was originally estab- 
lished not for vocational purposes but for 
scholarly but it 


seemed fair to ask, he thought, how well the 


and research interests; 
graduate school was ‘‘funetioning as a een- 
ter of scholarly inquiry, and in the prepara- 
tion of the on-coming generation of trained 
inquirers.’’ And in his report for 1939, 
President Keppel remarked the prevailing 
confusion in the increase in academic de- 
grees. Since the nineteenth century, ‘‘the 


ereation of academic degrees has inereased 
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to a preposterous point in the United 
States.’’ He that, three 
earlier, the higher educational institutions 
of this country 163 different 
kinds of degrees in course, creating 143,000 
bachelors, 18,000 masters, and 2,700 doc- 
As frosting for the cake, honorary 
51 varieties were awarded to 


noticed years 


‘*awarded 


tors. 
degrees of 
1,350 persons.’’ In spite of the increased 
number and variety of academic degrees, 
in the opinion of Stephen Leacock, one 
more degree, very badly needed, is that of 
D.H.— Doctor of Humor. 

The Educational Review, February, 1918, 
reprinted from the Harvard Monthly, 
March, 1903, the famous article by the dis- 
tinguished psychologist and philosopher, 
William James. He called the article ‘‘The 
Ph.D. Oectopus,’’ and in it he criticized the 
graduate system of education in this coun- 
try. He said that higher degrees carried 
‘*a vague sense of preciousness and honor’’ 
and had a ‘“‘particularly ‘up-to-date’ ap- 
pearance, and it is no wonder if smaller 
institutions, unable to attract professors 
already eminent, and foreed usually to re- 
cruit their faculties from the relatively 
young, should hope to compensate for the 
obscurity of the names of their officers of 
instruction by the abundance of decorative 
titles, by which those names are followed 
on the pages of the catalogues where they 
appear. The dazzled reader of the list, the 
parent or student, says to himself, ‘This 
must be a terribly distinguished crowd— 
their titles shine like the stars in the firma- 
ment, Ph.D.’s, and Litt.D.’s, bespangle the 
pages as if they were sprinkled over it from 
a pepper caster.’ ’’ 

He said that presidents and trustees had 
already come to look upon the doctorate 
‘fas a mere advertising resource, a manner 
of throwing dust in the publie’s eyes.’’ He 
also said that the monopoly of the doctor- 
ate in teaching had become a deep-rooted 
academie custom and could show ‘‘no seri- 
ous grounds whatever for itself in reason.’’ 
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‘ 


The condition was due to ‘‘childish motives 
exclusively. In reality it is but a sham, 
a bauble, a dodge, whereby to decorate the 


Re- 


sponsibility for improvement rested on the 


catalogues of schools and colleges.’’ 


universities in cooperation with the col- 


leges. ‘‘Let them give up their unspeak- 
ably silly ambition to bespangle their lists 


Let 
them look more to substanee and less to 


of officers with these doctoral titles. 


vanity and sham.’’ 

We talk a good deal research, 
although that is hard to define. In facet, 
we have not fully agreed upon the pro- 
nunciation of the word. President Butler, 
in his report for 1924-1925, remarked that 
Garrick, a great admirer of Whitefield’s 
preaching, said that the eloquence of the 
vreat Methodist leader was so persuasive 
that he could melt his hearers to 
merely by uttering the word, Mesopotamia. 
President Butler said that the word, re- 
search, had come to resemble that blessed 
‘*It is used to reduce 


about 


tears 


word, Mesopotamia. 
every one to silence, acquiescence and ap- 
probation.’’ And he said that  be- 
tween 75 and 90 per cent. of what passes 
for research in the universities of this 
country was not research at all, but simply 


also 


‘‘the rearrangement or reclassification of 
existing data or well-known phenomena.’’ 
President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, pointed out nearly forty years 
ago that ‘‘counting the threads of the car- 
pet, or the grains in a bushel of sand, may 
add iotas to knowledge, but it will be to the 
domain of useless knowledge.’’ He could 
well have added that such a process creates 
the academic mind which is the worst sort 
of mind a teacher can have. Rearrange- 
ment and reclassification of data already 
known should not be confused with real 
contributions to learning. Not all of our 
graduate students in education are capable 
of really genuine research. Knowledge, 
just as literature, is produced, not by tak- 


ing pains, but by having them. Moreover, 
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it should be disturbing to some of us that 
the dissertation generally marks the end 
rather than the beginning of productive 
scholarship for most of our Ph.D.’s and 
our Ed.D’s. We should not deceive our- 
selves about what constitutes research. 

We like 


Lyman Kittredge, ‘‘The Incredible Kitty,’’ 


need more teachers George 


was called when he retired from 


Harvard a few years ago after a half cen- 


as he 


tury of distinguished productive scholar- 
ship and teaching. When asked why he 
never bothered to take a Ph.D. degree he 
replied by amiably asking: ‘‘Who would 
examine me?’’ 

When the monopoly of the mechanical is 
broken in our graduate system of eduea- 
tion perhaps greater teachers and _ inter- 
preters for American youth will emerge, 
ridden by the 
Emphasis then 


emancipated, no longer 
routine of their craft. 
will be on teaching, and scholarship will 
become divoreed from the conventionally 
academic, and then, perhaps, our colleges 
and universities will arouse more of their 
students to energetic action for the im- 
provement of themselves and of their en- 
vironment, direct their efforts more defi- 
nitely toward worthy and noble ends, help 
them to form manly, tasteful and proper 
habits and create within them thirst for 
knowledge and desire for personal excel- 
lence. 

There has long been a need for the eleva- 
tion and better definitions of standards of 
eraduate work. That need is more press- 
ing now because our universities are in 
keener competition as diploma factories 
than formerly. They have entered upon 
the mass production of Ph.D.’s and more 
recently of Ed.D.’s. Even an inadequate 
view of higher academic degrees 
spect’? may not be heartening to those of 


‘ 


‘in retro- 


us who are engaged in the education of 
The 


present condition recalls a pertinent com- 


teachers and of teachers of teachers. 








the Nature of the 


Gods’’: ‘‘It seems an unaccountable thing 


ment in Cicero’s ‘Of 


how one soothsayer can refrain from smil- 
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ing when he sees another. It is yet a 
ereater wonder that you can refrain from 


laughing amongst yourselves. ”’ 


ALUMNAL EDUCATION 


By LILLIAN MOORE 


AR ROCKAWAY 


‘¢ ALUMNAL What’s that?’’ 


is the usual response when I admit that I 


education ? 


have been engaged in research in that field. 
‘*What have you discovered ?”’ 

Kighty-one per cent. of the accredited 
colleges and universities in the Middle At- 
lantic States offer some form of alumnal 
education, other than personal-aid service, 
which is offered by 98 per cent. of the insti- 
tutions surveyed. Most graduates imagine 
that placement-bureau service is the only 
alumnal aid offered by 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


The types of cultural and vocational oppor- 


type of colleges. 


tunities granted by colleges to alumni are 
multitudinous. They include faculty lee- 


tures, discussion groups, publication of 


book lists and book reviews, research re- 
ports, radio broadcasts, vocational confer- 
ences, forums and alumni-college sessions. 

Campus faculty lectures for alumni are 
given by 75 per cent. of the colleges in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Fifty-eight per 
cent. of the colleges have some provision for 
lending books to alumni. Sixty-three per 


cent. arrange some type of instructional 


programs for alumni. Thirty-five per cent. 
of the colleges offer reading guidance of 
various types. The radio is used in alumnal 
education by 37 per cent. of the institutions. 
One the 
forums for graduates, while 23 per cent. 
Seventy 


fourth of colleges hold campus 
sponsor alumni-college sessions. 
per cent. of the Pennsylvania colleges have 
extensive programs of alumnal education. 
Most the Middle Atlantic 
States recognize their responsibility with 
The type of 


colleges in 


respect to alumnal education. 
educational opportunities offered to alumni 
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The 
publicly supported colleges and universities 
offer the widest choice of types. The smal] 
liberal-arts college uses its intimate per- 
sonal contacts between graduates and the 
institution ~3 a basis for the types of 
alumnal edueation offered. Such a college 
often serves the community in which it is 
located as a cultural center, thereby afford- 
ing alumni opportunities for cultural im- 
provement. The state teachers 
holds educational conferences and discus- 


varies with the type of institution. 


college 


sions, provides vocational guidance and 
emphasizes faculty interviews and_ the 


’ 


**follow-up’’ of graduates. It usually has 
a practical and utilitarian, rather than a 
eultural, aim. The technical school, also, 
stresses the vocational aim in its forms of 
alumnal education. 

Why is alumnal education significant at 
the present time? First, the imperative 
need for constructive, disinterested leader- 
ship in a democratic government must be 
recognized. Second, that leaders should be 
selected from the group best qualified 
through education and inherent ability is 
axiomatic. The college graduate is repre- 
sentative of this superior group; hence 
there is a definite need for the continuing 
education of alumni to develop leaders. 
However, the primary reason for offering 
alumnal education is not to provide a con- 
tinuing program for leaders only, but to 
offer all college graduates opportunities 
for growth—opportunities for citizenship 
training. Furthermore, alumnal education 
is one means of making leisure synonymous 
with opportunity for growth. A further 
indication of the significance of this type 
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of adult education lies in the lag of scien- 
tifie practice behind scientific knowledge. 
Alumnal edueation offers the possibility of 
lecreasing the lag between research dis- 
overies and their application to the solu- 
economie and _ social 


tion of industrial, 


problems. 


WHAT Do ALUMNI THINK OF ALUMNAL 
EDUCATION ? 

Questionnaires were sent to 1,000 alumni 
of colleges and universities in the Middle 
Atlantie States, in 
alumni opinions concerning alumnal edueca- 
tion. There was a 30-per-cent. response to 
the questionnaires. The replies indicate 
that alumni are in favor of alumnal educa- 


order to ascertain 


tion. Eighty-six per cent. of them agree 
that the college should provide educational 
opportunities for its alumni; ninety-three 
per cent. agree that the college should 
stimulate intellectual interest among its 
alumni. The most urgent needs of college 
vraduates with respect to adult education 
are listed as stimulating mental activity; 
continuing the intellectual interests of col- 
lege; the impartial study of contemporary 
problems; vocational training; acquain- 
tance with changing social and economic 
trends; and a realization of the necessity 
for self-education. 

However, the actual participation of 
alumni in alumnal-education activities is 
less than their implied interest would indi- 
cate. Where the college issued reading 
lists, 43 per cent. of the alumni read some 
of the books recommended. Twenty per 
cent. used study outlines issued by the col- 
lege. Thirty-eight per cent. attended fac- 
ulty lectures; 23 per cent. heard faculty 
radio lectures. Forty-two per cent. of the 
alumni attended vocational conferences and 
26 per cent. attended general conferences. 
Twelve per cent. attended college forums 
and 7 per cent., alumni-college sessions. 
Hence, alumni are participating in the 
alumnal education that is offered. 
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Is ALUMNAL EDUCATION JUSTIFIABLE? 


Alumnal edueation is an integral part of 
the offerings of schools on the collegiate 
The 


offered by colleges leads to the conclusion 


level. extent of alumnal edueation 
that, in view of its apparent necessity, there 
the 


present undergraduate work of these insti- 


is implied indirectly a eriticism of 
tutions. If, because of a rapidly develop- 
ing technology, rapidly changing social and 
economie trends, the advance of knowledge 
in various fields and the implications of the 
present war, it is impossible for the college 
to prepare its students completely for their 
vocations, avocations and citizenship roles, 
then alumnal education is necessary. The 
alumni associations rather than the colleges 
appear to offer the most extensive reading 
euldanee. The commonest method of offer- 
ing reading guidance is through the alumni 
magazine by means of book lists on special 
topics, annotated bibliographies and _ re- 
views of current books. In the case of in- 
structional programs, the colleges are more 
active than the alumni associations. They 
arrange campus faculty lectures for alumni, 
radio broadeasts, alumni conferences, for- 
ums and alumni-college sessions. 

Logically, the most effective types of 
alumnal-education activities would be those 
that satisfied the 
alumni. These needs vary with the length 
of time that the alumni have been out of 
Recent graduates are interested 


needs expressed by 


college. 
primarily in obtaining practical vocational 
Graduates of ten years ago are inter- 
Older graduates, 


aid. 
ested in family problems. 
having established themselves profession- 
ally, are interested in keeping in touch with 
contemporary problems and trends, and in 
reviving former college intellectual inter- 
ests. 

Possibly one reason for the lack of greater 
alumni response to alumnal-education offer- 
ings is the fact that the activities offered 
do not satisfy the needs of large numbers 
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of alumni. Clearly, educational confer- 
ences for educators, business institutes for 
business men, medical clinics for physicians 


and surgeons, technical lectures for engi- 


neers, lectures and discussions on child 
eare and euthenics for parents are legiti- 
mate types of alumnal education. How- 


ever, undue emphasis upon utilitarianism 
and vocational wuidance would be untortu- 
nate. The expressed needs of older gradu- 


ates for increased mental stimulus and 


knowledge of current social, economie and 
For- 


ums, lectures and discussion groups broad- 


political trends should be satisfied. 


cast over the radio would be most effective 


methods of meetine these needs 


SUCCESSFUL ALUMNAL EDUCATION 


alumnal-edueation 
the first 
should be a recognition of alumni needs; 


In formulating an 
requisite 


policy for a_ college, 
second, an effort on the part of the college 


to satisfy these needs through effective 


forms of alumnal-edueation activities; 
third, publicity methods of bringing these 
offerings to the attention of all alumni; 
finally, successful promotion efforts, so that 
alumni will actually engage in the aetivi- 
that 


voeationally or 


ties will satisfy their needs, either 


culturally. There should 
be continued adaptation of alumnal-eduea- 
the 


alumni, due to changed social and economie 


tion programs to changing needs of 


conditions. Alumnal education should be 


eoncerned with contemporary problems. 
The political education of alumni is a neces- 
sary defense against propaganda. Techno- 
logical changes require vocational retrain- 
the 


leisure time is another important aim of 


ing. Preparation for wise use of 


alumnal edueation. 
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Possibly one reason for the failure ot 
alumnal education to be widely attractive 
is the haphazard manner in which the vari- 
If such edu- 
cation is a desirable phase of college activ- 


ous activities are conducted. 


ity, the various types should be organized 


and consolidated under one responsible 
director, not the director of extension 
activities. A new position should be 


created, that of director of alumnal eduea- 
tion. Elimination of duplication of offer- 
ings by several colleges in the same area 
strengthen the separate, distinct 
the individual 
Institutional cooperation appears to be a 
new, fertile field for the further develop- 
ment of alumnal education. 


would 


programs of institutions. 


SUMMARY 


Present trends do not indieate the intro- 
duction of additional alumnal- 
education activities, but rather a reempha- 


types of 


sis of objectives in presenting the various 
types which are now being given by col- 
legiate institutions, with the increased use 
of the for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, the radio broad- 
Alumnal 
education is established as an integral part 
With the stressing of 


media now available 


east, motion picture and telecast. 


of collegiate work. 
proper objectives of developing the capa- 
bilities of college graduates to the highest 
possible both and 
culturally, with definite attention to citi- 
zenship training, alumnal edueation will 
become an increasingly important factor in 


degree, vocationally 


preserving our democratic ideals and devel- 
oping disinterested and_ socially minded 
leaders, improving the social 
welfare of all and in upholding democracy 


active in 


as the only way of life. 


EVENTS 


A COLLEGE FOR DIPLOMATS? 


A TIMELY book, “Prepare for Peace,” written 


by Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown Uni- 


versity, has just been published by Harper and 
Brothers. 
Dr. Wriston proposes that the Department of 
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State establish a foreign-service college—com 
parable to the war colleges for the study of 
problems of war—tor the purpose of providing 
diplomats and others in foreign service with pro- 
fessional facilities for the study of the problems 
of peace and foreign relations. 

In Chapter III of “Prepare for Peace,” the 
author discusses at length the organization and 
operation of the college as he envisages it, and a 
of that sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society by Stanton P. Nickerson, 


summary chapter has been 
director of the News Bureau, Brown University. 
The preliminary statement of this summary is 
arresting : 

Nothing in history justifies the fatalistie and 
defeatist view that war makes the peace treaty. 
The treaty is the product of events during and 
after the war, and of the way minds work upon 
those events. 

The second mistaken attitude regarding peace 
making is that brilliant generalizations which cap 
ture the imagination can be realized without hard 
staff work and intelligent diplomatic taeties, both 
solidly grounded upon study and intense thought. 
It is a striking and an ominous fact that almost 
every public discussion of the coming peace either 
has been expressed in a fatalistie mood or has at- 
The 
a trend in the affairs of the world and, accepting 


tempted unreal improvisations. fatalists see 
a kind of historical predestination, see no hope of 
preventing the inevitable new order, whether we 


like it or not. At the other extreme are those who 


” 


would immediately ‘‘negotiate’’ while the military 


realities make their improvised schemes fantastic. 


Dr. Wriston would “escape from both these 
morasses” by a new approach to the problems 
of peace. Describing the training of Army and 
Navy officers in government-operated schools 
and of foreign-service officials in universities 
and in the State Department as “somewhat 
parallel” up to a certain point, he then points 
out that the Army War College and the Naval 
War College furnish something that “practical 
experience can not supply—the opportunity to 
gain perspective by a study of the past and in- 
sight by projecting the imagination upon emerg- 
’ This advantage the diplomatic 
Unlike the officers of the Army 
and Navy, the foreign-service official “is offered 


ing problems.’ 
service lacks. 


no opportunity, as an experienced man, to reflect 
upon the inner meaning of what he knows and to 
exercise his intelligence and perceptive imagina 
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tion upon the issues which are likely to meet 


him face to faee when the crisis develops.” 
When cooperation, which Dr. Wriston conceives 
of as the product, not of “amieability,” but ot 
“diseipline in mutual understanding of a com 
mon purpose,” is most in demand, that is, in a 
time of erisis and confusion, the diplomatic ser 
vice needs “the same type of morale” as the mili 
tary service. “It is extraordinary that 
only the foreign-service officer is denied an op 
portunity, after he has had experience and has 
reached maturity, to reflect upon the experience 
of the past.” 

Taking note of the effort of Secretary of Stat 
Cordell Hull in January, 1940, “to gather data 
and study both the immediate and long-range re 
sults of war policies” by creating a special com 
mittee headed by Sumner Welles, Under Seere 
tary of State, “to consider the extraordinary 
problems arising from the present conflict,” Dr. 


Wriston that Mr. Welles’s 


duties and the growing dimensions of the prob 


observes arduous 
lem make it humanly impossible for the com 
mittee to funetion with efficiency and, further 
more, that developments have made it a matter 
of certainty, as the President’s message to Con 
cress, January 6, 1941, indicates, that the United 
that 


together after the 


States will participate “in the conference 
fits the 


99 
war. 


international world 

Dr. Wriston reaches the conelusion that, “if 
the fruits of war are not to be lost,” if the pour 
ing out of human life and treasure to the stark 
impoverishment of the race is to reap a harvest 
other than destruction, if victory is to be “less 
bitter than gall,” then “technical preoccupation 
with the coming of peace” is of paramount im- 
portance. There will be no time, when the pan 
zers have ceased to roll into action, to attack the 
problems of peace “upon a seale commensurate 
with the urgeney and significance of the enter 
He thinks that “the entire technical see 
tion of the American delegation to the coming 


prise.” 


peace conference should be organized in skeleton 
outline at onee” as a special division of the De 
partment of State, having as its director a for 
eign-service Officer, whose ability and experience 
fit him for the post, and other officials either 
from the foreign service or from other depart 
ments in the government, so that no “separatist 


spirit” could develop. Seeretary Hull’s special 








’ 
oo 
bo 


“laid the foundation by its 


Comm ttee, which has 

eontacts with several government agencies,” 
points the way to an efficient organization. An 
adequate sti 1d\ of the situation and the prepara- 
tion of manua and agenda would forestall 
failure at the conference. As needs arise, the 


> ’ . 1 - ’ 
special division could call upon “the world of 


” 


cholarship and ex perrence bor help, and as a 


division of the Department of State 1 would 


have “a normal and official channel’ through 


which to collaborate with allied governments, so 
that no secret treaties would hamper negotiation 
around the peace table. 

The function of the special division would be, 
not to collect data, but to “sift, evaluate and 
and report results in authorita- 
Such 


work is comparable to the advanced work of the 


interpret data” 
tive handbooks and statements of policy. 
Naval War College and would make expert ad- 
vice available to the plenipotentiaries of the 
peace conference. 

Were there a foreign-service college for career 
diplomats, similar to the war eolleges of the 
Army and Navy, the setting up of the special 
Dr. Wriston 


expresses the hope that such a college will grow 


division would be an easy matter. 
out of the present erisis and fulfil the great pur- 


pose of studying in retrospect such burning 
questions, for example, as the Monroe Doctrine 
or the integrity of China. He thinks the in- 
stitution should not be located in the tense and 
over-charged atmosphere of Washington, but 
rather in some place where one may work in 
leisure. He Newport, 
the Naval War College 


would be available and where cooperation be- 


suggests 


comparative 
where the library of 


tween the two eollewes would he an advantage 


to both. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY RELAXES ITS 
RIGID TRADITIONS 


Time was when Harvard University, standing 
stubbornly upon its traditions like an exclusive 
aristocrat, insisted that the only “open sesame” 
to its sacred halls was a rigid compliance with 
prescribed and time-honored regulations fear- 
some to the timid applicant. Now, in a formal 
statement by Henry W. Holmes, sometime dean 
of the Graduate School of Education and the 
present chairman of the university’s Committee 


on Edueational Relations, junior-college students 
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seeking admission to the oldest of American uni- 
versities will be able to enter the third year of 
Harvard College “on an equal basis with those 
transferring into the undergraduate body from 
liberal-arts and engineering schools.” 

Dr. Holmes says in explanation of this change 
in the policy of the university: “Our action 
means that we recognize the significanee of the 
junior college as an institution and wish to make 
the relationship of Harvard College to the junior 
colleges one of cooperation.” Deelaring that 
Harvard is no longer “unapproachable, forbid- 
ding and determined to make every student enter 
the freshman class by the straight and narrow 
path of a full program of examinations,” Dr. 
Holmes adds that the Harvard Committee on 
Admission is not “a punch-card ealeulating ma- 
chine, but a very human body whose effort to act 
wisely and sympathetically is unending and un- 
wearied.” 

The Harvard School of Business is also relax- 
ing its requirements “in view of the marked de- 
velopment of instruction in business and related 
subjects in American colleges and universities.” 
This applies to both regular standing and ad- 
vanced standing and is effective, 1941-42. Regu- 
lar standing is given to those who are “without 
” 


previous course work or experience.” Two years 


in residence are required. Advanced standing is 
given “only on the assumption of a definite edu- 
cational achievement,” and a poor record may 
necessitate revision of a student’s course of 
If the student sustains himself, it is 


possible to secure the degree of Master in Busi- 


study. 


ness Administration in a year or a year and a 
half of residence. 

Details concerning admissions 
study may be obtained by writing to the Secre- 
tary, Committee on Admission, Harvard Busi- 
ness School, Soldiers Field, Boston. 


and resident 


OFFERINGS OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
A VARIETY of mental stimulation and refresh- 
ment is in store for those who attend the sum- 


mer sessions of colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country. Many of the programs 
that have been sent to ScHooL AND SocreTy 


challenge attention and give promise of signifi- 
cant and timely studies. 

Boston University will conduct a group of 
three courses in Mexico City in conjunction 
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More than 


15,000 students from the United States, Mexico, 


with the University of Mexico. 


Central and South America and European ecoun- 
The 


croup from this country will sail from New 


tries, it is expected, will be in attendance. 


York, June 24, and return to Boston, August 
17. The trip will be supervised by Everett L. 
Getchell, head of the English department, School 
of Edueation, Atlee L. 
Perey will direct the summer courses, which will 
hegin in Mexico City, June 30, and continue 
five days a week during the mornings, while the 


Boston University. 


afternoons and Saturdays will be used for motor 
trips around the city and to “more distant places 
of historical, architectural and scenic interest.” 
Museums, art works, glimpses into Mexican 
life, native Indian fairs, inter alia, will be in- 
cluded in the itinerary of sight-seeing. 

Three courses—‘History of Mexico,” “Latin- 
Ameriean Literature” and “Mexico in Interna- 
—will be open to Boston Uni- 


, 


tional Relations’ 
versity summer students and will carry two 
credits toward a bachelor’s or master’s degree. 
At Wellesley College, the ninth annual Sum- 
mer Institute for Social Progress will be held, 
July 5-19. 
limits play no part in this conference which aims 


Seholastie qualifications and age 


“to gain a wider perspective on a few of the 
important domestie and international problems 
which the United States is calling upon its eiti- 
zens to face in this critical year of world-wide 
war and retrogression.” All are welcome. 
Thirty dollars a week will pay for room, board 
and tuition. 

The general theme will be “Strengthening 
America at Home and Abroad.” 
speakers will be Mordeeai Ezekiel, who will 
speak on economic questions; Alfred D. Shef- 


Among the 


field, professor of group leadership and En- 
glish composition, Wellesley College, and Peter 
Il. Odegard, professor of political science, Am- 
herst College, whose subjects are concerned 
with the social progress of communities, and 
Walter M. Kotsehnig, 
Mount Holyoke College, who will diseuss ways 
round- 


professor of education, 


to help refugees. There will also be 
table talks on topies related to the general theme 
and many opportunities to exchange ideas infor- 
mally with interesting people. The director of 
the institute, Dorothy P. Hill, may be reached at 


22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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York Univer- 


sity, will offer a course on the teaching of eur- 


The School of Edueation, New 


rent events, reported as the first course of the 
kind to be given by a professional school for 


teachers. It will be under the direction of Regi- 


nald Stevens Kimball, instructor in the de 
partment of social studies. Mr. Kimball is 
author of “Current-Events Instruction” and 
editor of Current Methods. The eourse will 


earry four eredits and will be offered daily, 
July 1-August 8, eleven to one o'clock. 

A Field Course in Southern Conditions—J uly 
14 to August 16—will be offered by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in cooperation 
with The Open Road, an organization interested 
in developing understanding among regions and 
nations. It is the third kind. 
Membership will be limited to fifteen. Each 


student may concentrate on a topie of his own 


course of its 


choosing, such as agriculture, social welfare, 
housing, the Negro or rural-community organi- 
zation. The course will carry four, six or eight 
points eredit, and the cost will be $195, $220 
or $245, aeeording to the number of eredits. 
Applieations should be addressed to Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Teachers College, who, with Gor 
don W. Blackwell, a Southern sociologist, will 
conduct the course. 

Greenville County (S. C.) will be the loeale 
of the course. The problems of the South and 
the characteristics of life-in the South are fairly 
well represented in this region, which has “fer 
tile farms and eroded fields, agricultural ham 
lets and mill villages, a great textile center of 
about 75,000 and a mixed population of whites 


and Negroes.” 


AWARDS IN THE WILLIAM LOWELL 
PUTNAM MATHEMATICAL 
COMPETITION 
THE department of mathematies of Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) College has won the first prize of $500 
in the fourth William 
Mathematical Competition, as announced by W. 


annual Lowell Putnam 
D. Cairns, head, department of mathematics, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Mathematieal 
The members of the winning team were Richard 


Bellman, Peter Chiarulli and Hyman Zimmer 


Association of America. 


berg. The second prize of $300 was awarded to 


the department of mathematies of the Univer- 
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sity of Pennsvlvania; the members of the team 
were S. I. Askovitz, Hyman Kamel and P. C. 
Rosenbloom. The third prize ot $200 > was 
awarded to the department of mathematies, 
Massachusett Institute of Technology; the 
members of the team were J. R. R. Baumberger, 


Kugene Calabi and W.S. Loud. 
In addition to these prizes to the departments 
Winning teams, a prize of 


of mathematies with 


$50 each was awarded to the following five per- 
sons Whose scores ranked highest in the six-hour 
examination: R. Fk. Arens, University of Cah 
Angeles; S I 
A. M 


Kaplan, Carnegie 


Askovitz, Univer 
Gleason, Yale Uni- 


fornia at Los 
sitv of Pennsylvania; 
versity; KE. L Institute of 
Technology ; ie 


Pennsylvania. Ot 


Rosenbloom, University ot 
these five, one will later be 


chosen to receive a $1,000 graduate scholarship 


for one year at Harvard University. The mem- 
bers of the three winning teams will reeeive in- 


dividual eash prizes according to the ranks of 


their teams, and all individuals receiving prizes 
will also receive medals. 

Honorable mention has been awarded this 
vear to three teams and to six individuals. The 


teams are from the department of mathematies, 
Institute of Technology, having as 
Beatty, E. L. Kaplan and N. H. 
Painter; the department of mathematics, Cooper 
(New York 
Klamkin, 


Carnegie 
members R. iE 
Institute of 


Union Technology 


Citv), having as members Murray 
Benjamin Lax and Samuel Manson, and the de- 
partment of mathematics, Yale University, hav- 
R. MacLane 


The six individuals reeceiv- 


ing as members A. M. Gleason, G. 
ID). M. Merrill. 


honorable mention 


and 


ing are: Richard Bellman, 
Brooklyn College; Harvey Cohn, City College 
(New York); W.S. Loud, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; G. R. MacLane, Yale Uni- 
versity; Samuel Manson, Cooper Union Insti- 
tute of Technology; Hyman Zimmerberg, Brook- 
Ivn College. 


The fourth William 
Mathematical Competition was held on Mareh 


annual Lowell Putnam 


1, 1941, and 146 undergraduate mathematies 
students from 44 eolleges and universities in the 


Qualified 
Com- 


United States and Canada took part. 
teachers graded the examination books. 
plete anonymity was maintained throughout by 
the use of numbers instead of names for iden- 


tifieation. 
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The first competition was held in April, 1938, 
the second in March, 1939, the third in March, 
1940. 
a healthy rivalry in the undergraduate work of 


This competition is designed to stimulate 


mathematics departments in colleges and uni 
It is 
The examination 


versities of the United States and Canada. 
open only to undergraduates. 
questions are taken from the fields of calculus, 
higher algebra, differential equations and 
geometry. 

The competition is made possible by the trus 
tees of the Wilham Interco] 


legiate Memorial Fund, left by Mrs. Putnam 


Lowell Putnam 
in memory of her husband, a member of the 
Harvard class of 1852, and is sponsored by the 


Mathematieal Association of Ameriea. 


A PAYING INVESTMENT IN SALONIKA 


In the minds of many who revere the little 
land that launched the Republic of Letters, the 
legend, “The glory that was Greece,” has sud- 
denly changed its tense without losing “the 
glory.” The vicissitudes of history through the 
centuries have failed to rob the Greek people “of 
their ancient heritage, “physical vitality and the 
love of liberty.” 

Among the educational enterprises that have 
helped to keep alive this “divine fire” is the 
American Farm School—now, with the fall of 
Salonika, in the hands of the Nazis. 

In The Christian Science Monitor, April 12, 
is an artiele describing the significant work of 
the It was founded in 1904 by John 
Henry House, a missionary who believed that 
the modern ery from Macedonia to “come over 
was best met by an effort to give 


school. 


and help us” 
the peasants, along with the Bible, a knowledge 
of farming, of how to improve livestock, how to 
dig wells for pure water, how to work together 
for the good of all. In other words, he meant 
business as well as religion. 

Accordingly, with borrowed money, Mr. House 
purehased 65 barren acres of land six miles out 
The farm lies 
amid surroundings of great beauty. The blue 
waters of the Aegean lap upon it and Mt. Olym- 


of Salonika and set up a school. 


pus in the distance rears its snowy summit ma- 


jestically above it. Here at first a few orphans 


gathered, alternately studying and _ working. 
American friends became interested and_ sent 


money for buildings, tools and farm machinery. 
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[he boys were taught “how to bake their own 
brend in the big brick oven, how to eare for the 
chickens and eows and how to use manure as a 
fertilizer instead of burning it.” As facilities 
for more abundant life grew, more pupils came, 
even boys from Balkan states traditionally un- 
friendly to Greece, and contributions were re- 
ceived from all over the world. 

The faith of the founder of 


<‘hool 


the 
in the beginning and of his son and 
Charles House, 
who now have charge of the school, triumphed 
1912 Turkish rule 
The event was marked by great 
World War I followed, 
and again the old city was thronged with “troops 
But the school went about 
Additional 
larger teaching staff, the quad- 


vision and 
daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 


over the terrors of war. In 
came to an end. 
rejoicing in Salonika. 
of many nations.” 
its business of growing to maturity. 
buildings, a 


rupling of the original acreage, fruit trees in 
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ibundanee, a modern dairy and other improve 
ments gradually transformed the once unpromis 
ing property into a panorama of thrift and 
beauty worthy of its setting. 

the sehool. 
Although most of the members of the staff had 


Now the Nazis are in control of 
left before the Germans arrived, Mr. and Mrs. 
House, who have always had to take wars in 
their stride, remain. The older boys have been 
drafted, but a few of the younger ones and the 
old men continue to work on the farm. Twenty- 
five families are living on it; and there are 56 
head of eattle, 40 pigs, 1,200 chickens and 100 
sheep. 

What is in the 
School at Salonika is on the lap of the gods, 


store for Ameriean Farm 
but it has already played a significant réle in 
strengthening the tie between Greece and the 
United States. It has “the 


democracy, hard work, friendly cooperation.” 


fostered ideals of 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

ELLEN C. Porrer, former state secretary of 
welfare under Governor Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named acting president, Wo- 
man’s Medieal College of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia), to sueceed Chevalier Jackson, who 
has resigned. Vida Hunt Francis has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, succeeding Mrs. James 


Starr, who has also resigned. 


Ivor GRIFFITH, author, and dean of pharmacy, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
has been elected, upon the retirement of Wilmer 
Dr. 


Krusen has been named president emeritus, hav- 


Krusen, to the presidency of the college. 


ing served the college since 1927. 


LELAND A. Brown, who has been head of the 


department of biology, Transylvania College 
(Lexington, Ky.), for the past nine years, has 
been appointed dean of the college, succeeding 


George V. Moore, resigned. 

CHARLES CARTER, head of the department of 
biology, Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa), has 
become dean of the college, succeeding Fred J. 
Hinkhouse, who will give his attention to the 


expansion of the summer school. 





CoLONEL JAMES H. GRAHAM, dean, College of 
Engineering, University of Kentucky, has been 
granted a three months’ leave of absence for duty 
in the construction division of the War Depart 
ment. 

M. D. Woouuey, district director of the divi 
WPA, Portland (Ore.) 
area, has been eleeted superintendent of the 
Oregon State Training School for Boys (Wood 


burn) to sueceed Sam Laughlin, who resigned 


sion of employment, 


at the request of Governor Charles A. Sprague 
after ten years of service. 
the Damel 


Guggenheim School of Aeronauties, New York 


ALEXANDER KLEMIN, director of 


University, since 1925, will retire in September 
to take a post created for him at the university, 
the Guggenheim research professorship. He will 
he sueceeded by Charles H. Colvin, acting chiet 
S. Weather Bu 
Dr. Klemin designed the first amphibian 


of the instruments division, U. 
reau,. 
landing gear used in this country. 


C. B. Boyer, instructor in mathematies, Brook 
lyn (N. Y.) College, has been promoted to an 
assistant professorship. 


RayMonD CARVER Perry, former associate 


professor of education and director of teacher 











training and placement, San Diego State Col- 
chief of the division of 


State Department of 


lege, ha been made 


credentials, California 
Kdueation. 

NELSON HAueER, of the School of Vocational 
Education, Louisiana State University, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Louisiana State 
Department of Hduecation. 

AkripGE, formerly southern re- 
ional director of the NYA and southern field 


agent for the Julius Rosenwald Fund, has be- 


Gartu Il, 


come director of voeational edueation, ranking 
as assistant superintendent of schools, for the 
Miami area (Dade County), Fla. 


RuLton StTanuey Howe ts, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of Utah, has been appointed state 
youth administrator for the NYA in Utah, sue- 
Wilford G. Frischknecht, 
pointment as director for the Pacifie 


of the NYA 


AND Sociery, March 15. 


whose ap- 
Coast 
SCHOOL 


] 
¢eeadinyg 


region Was announeed In 


Ropert 8. Gitcurist, principal of the Greeley 
(Colo.) High School for the past five years, is 
now chiet of the edueational relations seetion 
of the division of student work, NYA, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


W. A. WHEATLEY, formerly on the staff of the 
State Teachers Pa.), has 


been made director of school and college rela- 


College (Edinboro, 


tions for the United Air Lines. 


THE Boston Sehool Committee has made the 
following appointments: Dennis C. Haley, for- 
mer principal of the Hyde Park High School, 
to the assistant superintendency of schools for a 
six-year period; Katharine MeDonnell, master 
of the Patriek F. School 
(South Boston), to an assistant superintendeney 


Gavin Intermediate 
to complete the unexpired term of Mary C. Mel- 
lyn, retired; Daniel D. Tierney, Jr., to the di- 
rectorship of musie to succeed the late James A. 
Keker. 

FREDERIC ERNST, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, has been appointed head 
of the division of vocational schools, sueceeding 
the late William E. Grady. He will eontinue his 
work as director of the high-school division. 

Mer_teE R. SumptTion has been appointed as- 
sistant in the division of tests and measurements 


of the St. Louis publie schools. 
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JoHN F. Murpuy, assistant principal of the 
Central High School, Valley Stream (N. Y.), 
has become superintendent of schools, Torring- 
ton (Conn.), sueceeding George J. Vogel, who 
will retire in June. 

C. Everetr PaGk, JR. principal, Garland 
Street Junior High School, Bangor (Me.), has 
been elected to the superintendeney of the schoo] 
union comprising the towns of Dover-Foxcroft, 
Sebec, Bowerbank and Atkinson. 

it. iS: schools, 
Jourdanton (Tex.), for four years, has accepted 
Banquette 


MorGAN, superintendent of 

the superintendeney of schools, 

Tex.), succeeding L. W. Freeman. 
b oD 


Raupu R. Frevps, who has been in charge ot 
teacher training, Stanford University, has been 
elected director of curriculum for the schools ot 
He succeeds Albion H. Horrall, who 
San 


San Jose. 


will become superintendent of schools, 


Mateo. 

N. C. TurPEN has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Troy (Ala.), sueceeding L. D. Bynum, 
who will resign in June after ten years of service. 

FRANK TAyLOR, superintendent of schools, 
Bowden (Ga.), has resigned to accept the super- 
intendeney of the city-schoo] system, Dawson, 
Ga. He will sueceed W. H. Martin. 

VirGiL C. WAGGONER, principal, Wheateroft 
(Ky.) High School, has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools, Webster County. He succeeds 
T. V. Fortenberry, who will go to Union County 


as superintendent of schools. 


L. S. Harso, who has resigned the superinten- 
deney of schools, Litchfield (Minn.), will become 
superintendent of schools, Red Wing, Minn. 


H. A. Hetzer will sueceed A. L. Gray as 
superintendent of schools, Salem, Nebr. 


EK. S. Jonnson, of Raeford (N. C.), has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Edgecomb 
County, N. C. 

KENNETH E. CAtTRON will assume the superin- 
tendency of schools, Verdon (Nebr.), succeeding 
George L. Evans, who has resigned. 

GeorGE L. CUSHMAN, superintendent of 
schools, Latham (Kans.), has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Preston, Kans. 


Fioyp S. Kay, instructor and coach, Clifton 
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Forge (Va.) High School, for fourteen years, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools, 
Bath County (Va.), succeeding T. R. Sinelair. 


WituiAM S. Ropertson, who joined the fac- 
ulty of the University of Illinois as assistant 
professor of history (1909), became 
professor (1918) and full professor (1920), and 
has served as head of the department since 1937, 
Dr. Robertson’s econtribu- 


associate 


will retire in June. 
tion to “Historia de America,” just published in 
Brazil, forms the major portion of the third 
volume of the publication and is part of a his- 
tory of the United States and Canada, the re- 
mainder of which will be published later. 


Basson INSTITUTE (Boston) announces the fol- 
lowing changes: Austin H. Fittz, who has been 
director of the division of finance for twenty-two 
years, wil retire at the close of the current aca- 
demie year as director emeritus. His place will 
be taken by John K. Horner, formerly of the 
faculties of the universities of Oklahoma, Texas 
and Oregon and of Northeastern University. 
James M. Matthews, director of the division of 
distribution, has resigned, after having served 
the institute for twenty-one years. He will be 
succeeded by Bertrand R. Canfield, of the divi- 
sion staff. 

Gustav C. Gast, professor of theology, Capi- 
tal University (Columbus, Ohio), since 1918, has 
resigned to accept the position as copy editor 
at the Lutheran Book Concern, which he has 
editor for the 


been serving as church news 


Lutheran Standard and The Kirchenblatt. 


FRIEDRICH J. HAUPTMANN, former head of the 
department of German language and literature, 
who has been on leave of absence sinee Novem- 
ber, 1940, and whose present whereabouts are un- 
known to the university authorities, has been dis- 
missed from the New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University, effective June 30, 1941, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in The New York Times, 
April 19. 

Recent Deaths 

Finis Ew1ns DEAN, former superintendent of 
schools, Williams (Ariz.), died, April 9, at the 
age of sixty-five years. 

GrorceE F. A. Reitiy, head master of the 
Junior Sehool, New York Military Academy 
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(Cornwall-on-Hudson), died, April 15, at the 
age of fifty-three years. 

CHARLES Russ Ricwarps, president emeritus 
of Lehigh University, died at Minneapolis, April 
17. Dr. Richards had a long eareer in edueation 
dating back to 1891, when he became instructor 
in mechanical engineering at the Colorado Agri 
cultural College. The following year he joined 
the University of Nebraska, where he remained 
until 1911, serving as professor of mechanical 
engineering (1898-1911) and as dean of the col 
lege of engineering, 1909-11. He became pro 
fessor of mechanical engineering and head of the 
department, University of (1911-20), 
and was dean of the College of Engineering and 


Illinois 


direetor of the Engineering Experiment Station, 
1917-22. 


University, 1922-35, when he became president 


He served as president of Lehigh 
emeritus. Dr. Richards was seventy years old 
at the time of his death. 

WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON, professor emer 
itus of literature, Hobart College (Geneva, N. 
Y.), died, April 18, at the age of eighty-eight 
years. Professor Lawton, early in his career, 
held professorships in Greek language and litera 
ture at Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) and 
at Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College and was connected 
with the first American archeological expedition 
to Asia Minor (1881) as decipherer of inserip 
tions. From 1895 to 1907 he was professor ot 
Greek language and literature, Adelphi College 
(Garden City, N. Y.), and was professor of lit 
erature at Hobart College, 1914-18. He was the 
author of many _ books, 
“Three Dramas of Euripides,” “Art and Hu 


among which were: 
manity in Homer,” “History of Greek litera 


ture” and “History of Latin Literature.” 


ARCHIBALD LEWIS Bouton, former acting dean 
of the Graduate School, New York University, 
died, April 18, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Dr. Bouton went to the university in 1898 as 


instructor in English. He served as assistant 


professor (1901-05) and as professor, 1905-37. 
He became head of the department of English 
and served as dean of the College of Arts and 
Pure Science, 1914-36. 
dean of the Graduate School during the years, 
1925-27. Dr. Bouton edited the debates of Lin- 
coln and Douglas and the prose and_ poetical 
works of Matthew Arnold. 


He had also been acting 
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Frep KUHLMANN, director, division of re- 
earch, State Department of Public Institutions 
(Minn.), since 1921, died on April 19 at the age 
of sixty-five years. Dr. Kuhlmann had been as- 
istant in psychology, Clark University (1901 

05) and the University of Wisconsin (1905-06) 


and instructor in psychology, the University of 


Illinois, 1907-10. From 1910-21, he served as 
director of research, Minnesota Sehool for the 
Feeble Minded. 

THe REVEREND CHARLES L. WHITE, former 


president of Colby College (Waterville, Me.), 
and a Baptist minister for more than fifty years, 
died, April 20. He had served the college for 
1901-08. Dr. White was seventy- 


eight years old at the time of his death. 


seven years, 


Kpwarp Henry ELpripGe, director emeritus, 
School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College 
(Boston), died, April 20, at the age of seventy- 
Eldridge, who was the author 


one years. Dr. 


of many well-known text-books in commercial 
subjeets, had served the college from 1902 to 
1936. 


Epwarp WarRLOocH MuMFor»D, secretary of the 


SHORTER PAPERS 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE, 1874-1941 


Mary Swartz Ross, professor of nutrition, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, passed 
away February 1, after 34 years of active econ- 
nection with Teachers College, beginning with 
an assistantship in nutrition in 1906 and re- 
sumed in 1909 as instructor, after two years’ 
graduate work in’ physiological chemistry at 
Yale University, where she received the Ph.D. 
degree under Professor Lafayette Mendel. She 
developed an outstanding department for the 
teaching of nutrition and dieteties and for the 
preparation of teachers, social workers and in- 
stitutional dietitians. Dr. Rose may be thought 
of as preeminently a scientifie worker who built 
the bridge from the research laboratory to the 
home and the institution and who, through her 
own teaching, her books and the work of her 
students, contributed probably more than any 
other one person to the modern practice of the 
nutrition worker in homes, institutions and so- 


cial work. Her students are found in all parts 
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University of Pennsylvania since 1919, died, 
April 21, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr. 
Mumford first served the university (1891-1906) 
as assistant secretary, assistant to the dean of 
the college, registrar of the college and bursar of 
1906. 
return as secretary, he 


the university, resigning as bursar in 
From that time until his 
had engaged in editorial and advertising work. 


Coming Events 


THe Textbook Clinic of The American Insti- 
tute of Graphie Arts will open to the publie its 
third annual exhibition of text-books at the Pub- 
lie Library (New York City), May 16-25. “The 
exhibition will consist of sixty books chosen by 
a jury of five people on a basis of artistic and 
technical excellence and of suitability—as far as 
format is concerned—to instructional purposes. 
Literary content will not be considered.” Eli- 
gible books must have been designed and pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada between 
Mareh 1, 1940, and Mareh 15, 1941. The “ex- 
hibition in duplieate” will be shown throughout 
the United States after the opening in New 
York. 


AND DISCUSSION 


of the United States and on every continent. A 
creat classroom teacher, she was also a research 
worker in the various aspects of her scientific 
field and through her text-books—“Laboratory 
Handbook of Dieteties,” “Feeding the Family,” 
“Foundations of Nutrition” and “Teaching Nu- 
trition to Boys and Girls”—as well as through 
many scientifie papers, the knowledge she ere- 
ated and organized has become the basis of in- 
struction in schools and higher institutions 
everywhere. 

Dr. Rose served in many organizations. She 
was a member of the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association 
and of the Technical Commission on Nutrition 
of the Health Committee of the League of Na- 
She had been president of the American 
Institute of Nutrition member of the 
editorial board of its journal. She had con- 
tributed to Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, the Journal of 
Nutrition, the Journal of Home Economics, the 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, 


tions. 
and a 
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the Scientific Monthly and other journals. 


She 
was deputy director of the Bureau of Conserva- 
tion of the Food Administration in 1918-19 and 
had recently been named as one of a group of 
five to serve as advisers on nutrition to the 
Couneil of National Defense and as consultant 
to the Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Researeh Council. 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL UNITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The brotherhood of nations and of men 

Comes on apace. New dreams of youth bestir 

The ancient heart of the earth—fair dreams of 
love 

And equal freedom for all folk and races. 


—Edward Carpenter 


CIVILIZATION, according to the writer of the 
above lines, in his famous last-century essay, 
“Civilization: Its Cause and Cure,” has always 
succumbed or been arrested at a certain definite 
and apparently final stage in its history up to 
now. This stage is reached when the “horrible 
dual self-consciousness” (resulting from the dis- 
crepancy between the feeling of oneness man has 
with his fellows and the social situation where 
the advantaged few batten on the many) passes 
at last into definite insanity in the social order. 
The remedy is not to be found in the new empires 
which rise phoenixlike from the ashes of the old; 
it is not to be sought even in the lessons of his- 
tory, but can come just in the conscious collective 
application of the principles of equality and 
freedom which are universal in their scope, in- 
dividual in their manifestations. To the mystic 
dreamer of a finally perfected commonwealth, 
the property-proud individualist was to be 
superseded by the man who takes true account 
of himself as an individual, and by virtue of 
that very individuality is integral to a truly 
unified society. The unity of which Edward 
Carpenter wrote was “no abstract dogma of 
science and theology but a living and ever- 
present fact.” The narrow individualism he ar- 
raigned was subjectivism or ignorance which 
had become collective ignorance; and its eure 
was to come only through objective and applied 
knowledge. For the mere sharing of ideas is no 
guarantee of their worth, however important this 
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sharing is in their application. Many an editor 
has made a fortune publishing medioere books 
containing ideas that represented some eurrent 
fashion in group thinking—the heroine of “Gone 
with The Wind,” 


notion of 


for example, typities a popu 


lar cynical womanhood; but such 


fashions do not signify the existenee of a higher 


‘social mind.” The so-called “social mind” is no 


more than what Hitler claims for it: a folk-and 
leader affair. 

Sociologists, who in the manner of the day 
put the group above the individual, think to 
arrive at truer social unity than is possible where 
the situation is reversed. But Socius is not, and 
Socius ean never be, any arbiter of values. To 
give initiatory standard-fixing powers to the 
group as such is not only to saerifiee freedom for 
individual growth and development but to mul 
tiply eriteria to the point of moral confusion 
without a single guarantee of stability for any 
of the standards. These criteria can not be re 
ferred back to the individual minds beeause the 
group has already taken precedence over the 
motive power of persons. 

From earliest speculation, of course, it has 
been recognized that the strongest set the value 
styles for the weakest to follow. The writer of 
Keeclesiastes must have meant something like this 
when he said that “the words of the wise are as 
goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies.” Here it is assumed that the masters 
were also wise. Confucius uses another simile, 
comparing the yielding of the masses (to those 
above them) to the grass bending before the 
wind. Peoples whose leaders have been wise 
were fortunate. The whole aim of democracy, 
however, is to produce both intelligent leader 
ship and intelligent citizenship. 

What is to be sought is an equivalence of 
values between individuals and social units, but 
there is no sense in which a group in its fune 
tioning can take on the attribute of moral re 
sponsibility or ethically be held prior to the 
component persons. Consequently the absolute 
state as exampled in Germany and which is au 
thorized on group grounds alone has no claim 


whatever to authority. Its giving of value to 
such notions of government as that of the state 
being a living organism which has been handed 
down from the dim past is an empty gesture. 


The point is that even if it were true the sharing 
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of this idea would add nothing to its truth but 
everything to its power. As this Nazi 
reductio ad absurdum that Germany is every- 


thine and the individual German nothing, com- 


t 


it 15, 


promises for its power on an immoral issue. For 
the attempt to establish any institution by the 
sacrifice of what it should protect is immoral and 
never more so than when it masks as patriotism. 
Wherever group-agreement is taken as absolute, 
tyranny is inevitable. Whoever puts his trust 
in group-action for the objectification of his 
values trusts in that which is inadequate in the 
same way as the subjective mind. For it is a 
subjectivism that has become collective, and re- 
quires an absolute dictator, such as der Fuehrer, 
to formulate its arbitrary national policy. 

None of with the 
possible exception of Hegel, whose true meaning 


upheld a 


Germany’s philosophers 


on this topic has always been suspect 
philosophy of government in which the state’s 
authority took precedence over the personalities 
of its citizens, as a higher person. Kant in 
particular maintained that legislation is neces- 
sarily of the universally valid but is to be indi- 
vidually reeognized. As long, however, as a 
group of individuals within national boundaries 
is referred to with a personal pronoun and held 
a timeless organism, so long will tyrants flourish. 
The Nazis who look on England as a ten-century 
Leviathan to be “punished” for past wrongs 
undertake to mete the punishment on the unfor- 
tunate Londoners. In a recent piece of German 
propaganda for American readers this statement 
occurs: “It is highly interesting to note in eon- 
nection with England’s efforts to eurry favor 
with America, that she once looked upon George 
Washington as the incarnation of evil.” But 
how could “England” look on any one as any- 
thing? Is the innocent population of Britain to 
be held responsible for the guilt and greed of 
the ministers of George III one hundred and 
sixty-six years ago? The 
alone, unfortunately, in holding the state to be 


Germans are not 


a superindividual with a godlike span of exis- 
tenee. When France collapsed, a radio spokes- 
man for this people declared in tones of convie- 
tion: “La France est immortelle; elle ne peut 
pas mourir.”” 

But the dictatorships of Europe, whatever else 
they may indicate, show the power of ideas in 
Man is fashioned by his faith. If he 


society. 
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believes that war is the means by which a nation 
proves or disproves its right to supremacy, his 
government will be a military autoeracy; if he 
believes that justice is the state’s task, his gov 
ernment will be a democracy. It is, alas, much 
easier to propagandize persons, which is a coro] 

lary to government by force, than it is to help 
them open their minds in order that they may 
think for themselves. 

Upholders of democracy can certainly point a 
moral at the results of the teaching of totali 
tarianism during the past century in Germany. 
The Third Reich is the third phase, but the final 
form, of a philosophy which throve in Germany 
for a good half-century before the Kaiserreich 
was founded under Bismarck.!. The pan-Ger- 
manism movement of the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury expressed in various ways, whether in 
fiction, drama, history, song or a state philoso 
phy, harped on one theme: the all-embracing 
Vaterland. (The Germans had been singing 
Deutschland tiber Alles for exactly ninety-nine 
years when the Nazis marched on Paris.) Yes, 
the educators of our time can point a moral at 
the strength there is in union even when the 
principles of unity agreed on are immoral. 

Beyond any of the political groups in the 
world, the principles of our democracy are econ- 
ducive both to personal and social well-being. 
The political ground, in faet, has been ready for 
almost two centuries, and the free atmosphere of 
our government is the only one in which the 
right kind of social unity can flourish. But 
atmosphere alone—like the soil, however fertile 
it may be—is not enough. To educate, which 
means “to sow a crop,” requires true seeding 
and vigilance on the part of the educators, who, 
in a democracy, are not just the professional 
schoolmen and politicians, but every one of us. 
The edueation needed, of course, is that of a real 
demoeraey and not a pseudodemocracy, which 
like Macbeth’s witches keeps its promises to our 
ears for a time in order to break them irrevocably 
to our hopes. The individualistic selfish prin- 
ciples (which we have seen growing side by side 
with our high political dogma) are cancerous 
cells in our community of democratic tradition. 
We know that our mother country, England, has 

1See my articles, ‘‘The Mind of the Third 
Reich,’’ Christian Century, Vol. LIV, pp. 970-1, 
and ‘‘Is Germany a Sanctuary of Civilization?’’ 
Christian Register, 117: 537-539. 
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t yet driven out those pernicious growths from 
Edward Carpenter, in the 
essay referred to at the beginning of this paper, 


the body politie.? 


bserved that the political economy of his day 
was founded on the axiom of individual greed, 
nd his hope that a new axiomatie emotion might 
-pring up—the emotion of justice or fair play 
nstead of unlimited grab—is to be realized be- 
fore our true democracy is at hand. 
M. Wuitrcoms Hess 

ATHENS, OHIO 


A ONE-YEAR CURRICULUM IN 
SOCIAL LIVING FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL FRESHMEN 

MEETING the individual needs of pupils is the 
inderlying purpose of a course entitled “Social 
Living I,” which is an integral part of the eur- 
riculum at Whittier Union High School, a four- 
year high school in Southern California. The 
‘social living” implies the adjustment of 
the individual to the group with which he lives 
and works, whether it be his classmates, his fam- 


term ‘ 


ily, his friends, his community or his ever en- 
larging world. Constructive teacher-guidance 
and pupil-participation in curriculum planning 
have been the most effective means to the desired 
end. The course, which integrates English and 
the social studies and includes musie and art 
appreciation, is a basie course required of all 
ninth-year pupils. The class convenes for two 
periods each day and is under the guidance of 
one teacher. Representatives from the music and 
art departments offer helpful suggestions to the 
regular classroom teacher, meet with the pupils 
when the need arises and when their schedules 
The pupils are grouped homogeneously 
Remedial 


permit. 
in classes of thirty-five or more. 
groups are much smaller. The ninth-year course 
which has as its theme, “Orienting Pupils to 
School and Life,” is followed in the tenth year 
by “World Culture” and in the eleventh year by 
“American Life and Culture.” Each is a two- 
hour course integrating social studies and En- 
glish. With few exceptions, the personnel of 
each ninth-year and tenth-year class remains 
identical, and the class continues with the same 
teacher. 


” 


2Cf. ‘‘His Majesty’s Government,’’ Common- 


weal, XXXI: 259-261. 
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Sinee the ninth-year pupils come from thir- 
teen elementary schools, it is important that they 
immediately adjust themselves to the new school 
and to a different social situation. The organi 
zation and activities of this course are planned 
to meet the individual and social needs and to 
If the pupil 
makes a satisfactory adjustment during the ninth 


ineculeate suitable subject-matter. 


year, he usually has the desire to continue in 
school with graduation as his ultimate goal. 
This two-period class, rich in social experience, 
and guided by an understanding and tolerant 
teacher with whom 
acquainted, tends to relieve the emotional strain 


ach pupil becomes well 


of the ninth grader and makes his adjustment to 
high school an easier process. 

It is impossible in this article to outline the 
content of each unit, but the titles will give a 
fairly accurate idea of the curriculum. 


First semester: ‘‘Orientation to School and 
Life’’—four units: ‘‘Knowing Your School,’’ 
‘‘Learning to Study,’’ ‘‘Getting Along with 


Others,’’ ‘‘ Planning Our Careers.’’ 

Second semester: ‘‘Citizenship in the Commu- 
nity’’—four units: ‘‘ Making a Home and Getting 
a Living in Our Community,’’ ‘‘ Understanding 
Our Government,’’ ‘‘Cooperating for Community 
Welfare, Health Safety,’’ 
Effectively.’ 


and ‘“Using Leisure 


This course, “Social Living I,” offers a variety 
of basie activities and a wide range of learning 
and optional activities to meet the individual’s 
needs. First, there is the planning period in 
which the teacher presents an overview of the 
Then pupils and teachers outline the im- 
The 
teacher suggests the basic requirements and ad- 
This is followed by 


unit. 
mediate aims, problems and _ activities. 


ministers a diagnostie test. 
group and individual study of the text-book 
material, literature assignments and supplemen- 
tary materials. Practice in using the library 
materials is an integral part of each unit. In 
addition to securing specifie knowledge for the 
unit-diseussion period, there is drill in English 
usage based upon the oral and written work done 
in class and upon the reeongized needs of the 
members of the class. Each pupil participates 
in some type of oral activity, written project 
and creative activity. A certain amount of time 
is allotted to class organization, to a discussion 
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of current happenings and to improvement of 
vocabulary. Following the presentation period, 
in which committees and individuals participate 
in panel discussions and oral projects, the unit 1s 
evaluated through a discussion period, and the 
compiling and administration of either an ob- 
jective or Thus it may be 
that 


individual in life are developed when there is a 


an essay-type test. 
seen the essential skills demanded of the 
purposful reason for reading, writing, speaking, 


listening, observing, locating information and 
organizing ideas. 

Thé philosophy underlying this course makes 
it necessary for the teacher to understand the 
pupils and to adapt the subject-matter to their 
needs and abilities, giving each pupil the oppor- 
tunity to work to his greatest capacity and in 


The 


teacher plans the activities to meet the physio- 


accordance with his life experlences, 


logical needs of the pupils as well as to meet 
their needs for self-expression, social integration 
and personal security. 

Physiological needs. Inherent in every boy 
and girl is the desire to feel well, to present an 
acceptable appearance (at least to his own asso- 
ciates) and to be “like the rest of the erowd.” 
The social-living teacher, through personal eon- 
ferences with the pupils, through visits to their 
homes and consultation with the sehool physi- 
cian, is in a position to offer helpful guidance 
to the pupil in matters of health habits, personal 
appearance and attitudes. In almost every unit 
there is a natural opportunity to discuss the 
importance of regularity in sleep, exercise, meals, 
study time and general health habits. Through 
keeping health charts and through the study of 
ways in which the eommunity protects the health 
of its residents, pupils are led to see the value 
of the individual’s responsibility for practicing 
health and safety precautions. 

Self-expression. Every normal person feels 
the need of expressing himself orally or in some 
With the friendly 


guidanee of an understanding teacher and in the 


form of creative activity. 


midst of an informal atmosphere, pupils tend to 


overeome — self-eonseiousness and inhibitions. 
Kach is given an opportunity to diseover and 
develop his own potentialities. Constant oppor- 
tunity and encouragement are given for indi- 
vidual ereative expression in art displays, musi- 


cal programs, panel discussions, original essays, 
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participation in dramatic skits, individual proj 
ects, enrichment of hobby interests and class 
leadership activities. In selecting his projects 
for each unit, in choosing his recreational reading 
material and in many other situations, the learner 
is forced to make his own decisions, to take the 
first 
quently to learn much more effeetively than if 


step toward self-sufficiency, and conse 


someone else made the decision for him. 

Personal security. A sense of adequacy in 
one’s pursuits, a feeling of at-homeness in one’s 
environment and a sense of certainty that one is 
loved, wanted and recognized by one’s associates 
are universally accepted needs of youth. By 
placing the pupil and teacher together for two 
periods each day, the teacher is enabled to under 
stand the pupil better, to know when to offer 


When 


diagnostie tests are followed by learning experi 


eneouragement and when to criticize. 
ences, training in skills and culminating achieve 
ment-tests which indicate improvement, the pupi! 
develops a feeling of adequacy. Those pupils 
who are concerned about the future usually wel 
come vocational guidance and participate grate 
fully in an analysis of their own abilities and a 
study of appropriate information coneerning a 
particular vocation. A sense of personal secur 
ity is further developed when embarrassment, 
due to unfamiliarity with rules of etiquette, dis 
appears as the pupils learn to introduce each 
other with ease and to participate in other social 
activities in the approved manner. Confidence 
in one’s self is stimulated when a pupil does one 
thing well, and when his teacher and classmates 
recognize his special ability, ask him for related 
that 
An interest that is too narrow should lead 


information and stimulate his interest in 
field. 
to guidance toward a variation in type of activ 
ity. 

Social integration. Pupils themselves do not 
always recognize this need, but they are conscious 
of their inability to fit into the group life or to 
be completely understood at home. In a frank 
discussion of the individual’s responsibility for a 
happy home life the effort is made to cause the 
pupil to realize that he is on the receiving end 
continuously and seldom on the giving end. 
When he learns the importance of cooperating 
with others at home, at school and in the com- 
munity, he may find many of his problems dis- 


appearing. This course attempts to show the 
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pupil that the requisite for successful social rela- 
When the 


supil becomes aware of this necessity and eapi- 
pupil | ware of this necessity 1 cay 


tionships is understanding one’s self. 


talizes upon it, he is ready to identify himself 
with his social-living elass and thereby to satisfy 
He is 


told that there are certain privileges and duties 


in some measure his longing to belong. 


attached to a membership in any class or com 
munity group. He, therefore, is urged to par- 
ticipate in class projects, notebooks, radio broad- 
casts, newspapers and parties. And, as a result, 
he may learn to cooperate with others for the 
sake of the class. Thus he will experience the 
joy of working with others for the common 
benefit of all. 

It is impossible to evaluate the importance of 
certain experiences in developing the pupil’s 
attitude and reactions. Democratic relations of 
teachers and pupils, pupils and pupils and the 
assuming of definite responsibilities in the class 
room and in the library should be positive fae- 
tors in the adolescent’s growth and development. 
It is certain that growth is more rapid and 
wholesome in a demoeratie classroom where 
pupils and teacher participate in the planning 
of activities and where the pupil is guided into 
pursuits that meet his individual needs, than it 
is in situations where he is under the continual 
domination of the teacher. 

MARION NICHOLS 

WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

WHITTIER, CALIF, 


SUPERVISED TEACHING IN HOME 
ECONOMICS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ILLINOIS 


Prior to the fall of 1939 the University of 
Illinois seniors who registered for supervised 
teaching in home economics were assigned to the 
local junior and senior high schools of Urbana 
and Champaign. They were assigned for a 
semester to a high-school class that met daily, 
for which they received five semester hours’ 
eredit. A three-hour course in the methods of 
teaching home economics was required to be 
taken concurrently. This course was closely 
integrated with student teaching. 

In the school year of 1939-40, the enrolment 
in supervised teaching in home economies in- 
creased to twice as many as we had had the 
The local schools did not furnish 


previous year. 
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enough home-economics classes to absorb this 
increased enrolment. Consequently, in the fall 
of 1939 it became imperative that we look else 
where for additional cooperating schools. Since 
it was neeessary for those registered in student 
teaching to take other university courses at the 
same time, the schools selected neeessarily had 
miles 


to be near the campus. One school ten 


distant was selected the first semester and an 
other school at the same distance was added the 
second semester. The students’ schedules were 
arranged so that they had no other university 
classes in the mornings. To each off-campus 
school five or six students were assigned for one 
semester. Each morning the students assigned 
to the respective off-campus cooperating schools 
drove to the school and returned at noon to the 
campus. One student in each group fortunately 
had a ear at her disposal and she furnished 
transportation for the other four or five going 
The student 
was reimbursed for mileage by the university. 
The 


were 


to the same sehool. with the ear 


home-economies teachers in these schools 


reimbursed a certain amount per capita 


for each student assigned to them. A supervisor 
of home-economies education from the university 
visited these schools once a week. 

The training received in these off-campus co 
The 


students had experience in a schoo] system simi 


operating schools was very satisfactory. 


lar to those in which they would later teach 
they not only had experience in the teaching of 
home-economies ¢lasses but in study halls, home 
rooms, libraries, banquets, extra-curricular ae 
tivities, the teaching of their seeond teaching 
subject, ete. 

Kneouraged by this successful experience, by 
the enthusiasm of the agricultural education 
department in its off-campus cooperating 
schools, by the reported success in other states 
of similar plans and by the help and support 
given by the State Department of Vocational 
Education, it was decided in the school year of 
1940-1941 to use more off-campus cooperating 
fact, send the 


majority of our students to these schools. Of 


schools. In our aim was to 
course it was realized there would be extenuat 
ing circumstances that would not permit all stu 
dents to go off campus. 

After conferring with the agricultural educa 
tion department at the university, we decided to 
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use, for the first year at least, a plan similar to 


theirs. Briefly it is this—the semester 1s divided 


into four parts, 3 weeks, 54 weeks, 54 weeks 
and 3 weeks, respectively. For the first 3 weeks 
of the semester all students are on the campus, 


the first 54 weeks one group assigned to an 


off-campus school, the second 54 weeks another 
group is assigned to the same school and for the 
last 3 weeks all students are again on the cam- 
pus. According to this plan the course in super- 
vised teaching in home economies for which the 
semester eredit hours is 


tudent receives five 


completed in 54 weeks. During these 54 weeks 
the student lives off the campus, devoting her 
entire time to the ecourse—this means that for 
seven days a week she remains in the community 
of the off-campus school. 

In order to carry out this plan it was neces- 
sary to reorganize some of the other university 
courses taken by these students. The courses 
selected were a three-semester-hour course in the 
technique of teaching, a three-semester-hour 
course in the teaching of home economies; and a 
three-semester-hour course in home management. 
These, together with the five semester hours in 
supervised teaching, made it possible for each 
student to earry fourteen semester hours. In 
the spring of 1940, the juniors who had desig- 
nated their intention to take supervised teaching 
met, and the contemplated change in the teacher- 
training program and its advantages were ex- 
plained to them. Their programs for the rest 
of their time in college were carefully studied, 
and all those who eould arrange their schedules 
to take these courses concurrently were urged 
to do so. The new program appealed to the 
students, and practically all those who could so 
arrange their programs designated their desire 
to do off-campus student-teaching. Two thirds 
of the students could arrange it so that they 
could go off the campus. The remaining one 
third were assigned to loeal schools on the same 
basis as formerly. Two or three students were 
sent to the same cooperating school for the same 
period of time. To no school were more students 


sent than there were home-eeonomies elasses. 


The students arranged their own transportation 
to and from the off-campus school as well as 
room rent and board while there. 

Under the new plan, student-teachers will par- 


ticipate in all activities typieal of a regular 
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teaching program. This means that the students 
will have not only experience in teaching indi- 
vidual home-economies classes and the regular 
teacher’s schedule for an entire day but experi 
ences in study halls, home rooms, extra-currieu 
lar activities, the banquets, 
teaching subjects, home visits, home projects, 
ete. It is the responsibility of the cooperating 
teachers to see that each student-teacher has as 


library, second 


many of these experiences as possible. 

A supervisor from the home-economies depart 
ment at the University of Illinois will visit each 
cooperating school at least twice while each 
group is there. Thus each school will be visited 
four times a semester. 

The cooperating teachers in these schools are 
reimbursed a certain amount for each student 
assigned to them, similar to our previous finan 
cial arrangement. 

During the first three weeks of the semester 

Two courses 
and meeting 


all the students are on the campus. 
in methods, taken concurrently 
eight hours a week, respectively, prepare them 
for their period of supervised teaching. 

As many students are on the campus as off 
during the next eleven weeks. During this time 
the students meet the two methods courses twice 
a week respectively while on campus besides 
taking the home-management course which in- 
volves living in the home-management apart- 
ment. 

The last three weeks cf the semester the two 
methods courses will be built about problems 
encountered by the students while they were 
doing their supervised teaching. 

In the summer of 1940, preceding the instal- 
lation of this new program, a conference was 
held for two weeks at the University of Illinois. 
This conference was condueted by the Illinois 
State Board for Vocational Education in co- 
operation with the teacher-training department 
of the university. A conference leader was pro- 
vided by the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. All cooperating teachers in the state at- 
tended as well as supervisors and others. The 
general plan of the conference organization was 
that of the work shop. In the morning sessions 
the group met as a whole for talks and diseus- 
sions on the following problems: 

1. A philosophy of supervision 

2. The goals of a supervisory program 
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3. Pre-student-teaching experiences 

4. Specifie ways of promoting the growth of the 
student-teacher 

5. Evaluation of student-teaching 

In the afternoon, the group divided itself into 
committees according to interest and worked in- 
tensively on certain problems. A report of this 
conference was compiled and presented to all 
those registered. During each semester the ¢o- 
operating teachers will meet at the university 
at least three just before the 


student-teachers are sent to the schools, again 


times—once 
just before the second group is sent and the 
third time, after the two groups have completed 
their student-teaching. 

Some factors considered in the selection of 
schools for the training of student-teachers are: 
suceessful teaching experience and the amount 
of graduate work taken by the home-economiecs 
teacher; type of courses in home economies 


t 
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offered in the school modern home 


economies rooms and equipment; accessibility of 


system ; 


the school from the campus, and willingness ot 
the school and teacher to cooperate in the pro 
gram. 

For the first semester, schools somewhat elose 
to the campus were selected but later as the pro 
gram is continuously reevaluated, it may be that 
other and more schools ean be used. 

With our new program launched we feel that 
we are offering the home-economies student 
teachers at the University of Illinois an experi 
ence in real life situations in teaching. As we 
reevaluate the program, no doubt many changes 
will be made. We hope that the teachers in the 
state will become interested in our program and 
offer suggestions for its improvement. 

ANNA BELLE ROBINSON 

ASSOCIATE IN HOME ECONOMICs, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


MASS EDUCATION VIA THE MOVIE 


Motion Pictures in Adult Education. By T. R. 
ADAM. v+94 pp. New York: American As- 
sociation for Adult Edueation, 1940.  $.75. 
“StupiEs in the Social Significance of Adult 

Kdueation in the United States” is the title of a 
series of brief books issued by the American 
Association for Adult Education. At the pres- 
ent moment of writing, this organization has 
published over twenty such studies and plans to 
release about ten more. The subjects of the 
studies include the forum, the museum, the 
library, the church and workers’ education. 
Frank Ernest Hill, Alvin Johnson and Harry A. 
Overstreet are numbered among the present and 
future authors of these reports. The thin vol- 
ume now reviewed, number eighteen in the series, 
has been written by T. R. Adam, who has already 
contributed three studies, two on the museum 
and one on workers’ education. 

One of the most overworked phrases in educa- 
tional literature, possibly next to “learning by 
doing” and “education is life,” is the Chinese 
proverb, “One picture is worth a_ thousand 
This saying is frequently quoted as a 
value of motion 


words.” 
preface to discussions of the 
pictures in education. 
of “Motion Pictures in 


Adult Education” 





And although the author 


neglects to perform the necessary verbal obei 
sanee to this age-old aphorism, he nevertheless 
implies it on nearly every page. 

The lag between a new educational movement 
and its application in actual practice is, accord 
ing to Adam, the cause for the educators’ negleet 
of the motion picture as an educational force. 
But it is late ; between 
Hollywood and the educator can still make the 
film an outstanding device for instructing mil- 
lions. To this end, Hollywood must undertake 
“. , . responsibility for organizing the impres 
sionistie data on the screen into useful patterns 
.” (p. 17), while the educational 


not too cooperation 


of learning... 
agencies must contribute the necessary tech- 
niques. Onee such a program begins to yield 
box-office results, the film industry ean be ex- 
erusade of 


ihe 


pected to launch “an educational 
unquenchable ardor.” 

The usefulness of the commercial or dramatic 
film for purposes of adult education can be 
heightened through the removal by the “indus- 
try” of its self-imposed censorship on certain 
types of subject matter and methods of treat- 
ment, and through keener competition among the 
producers and distributors. More seriousness in 
publicity releases and increased attention to the 
preparation of informational material for use 
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e film the 


by study groups can likewise make tl 
educational force it should be. 


The dramatie film is not the only type of cel 


luloid medium possessing edueational potency ; 


motion pictures have already been made ex- 
pressly for use in teaching many school subjeets. 
Although the latter device has not yet been 
demonstrated to be an effective substitute in 
adult learning for such time-sanctioned methods 
is reading or directed study, it nevertheless 


niche in the adult-edueation program 


by its value in the elarifieation, enrichment and 
To faeilitate free dis- 
Adam 
he made depositories 
the 
the 


motivation of learning 


tribution of sueh Jearning aids, reeom- 


mends that publie libraries 


of instructional films, thereby increasing 


“oultural service to 


eope oO library’ 


community.” 
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Many will doubtless shake disapproving heads 
at edueation’s attempted invasion of the natura! 
right of the weekly purchasers of eighty-five 
million tickets of cinematic admission to remain 
unsullied many 
fight to the last any effort to make the film more 
than a souree of entertainment; there will still 


from scholastie content; will 


remain a militant multitude to take up Adam’s 
final thrust “Tf we 
are honest in our spoken desire to enlarge our 


an appeal to democracy. 


political democracy into a wider democracy of 
learning, the powerful instrument of motion pie- 
tures is lying ready to open the reservoirs of 
dammed up knowledge for the enrichment of 
broad fields of popular culture” (p. 88). 
Witiiam W. BrickKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


BUSINESS OFFICERS COORDINATE 
PROGRAMS 
COLLEGE and university business officers in 
their associations have departed from the na- 
tional organization plan followed by registrars, 
deans of men and other administrative officers 
and placed their activities on a regional basis. 
Four such organizations now eover the ecoun- 
try, namely, central, eastern, southern and west- 
ern, the central association having just eom- 
pleted its thirtieth 
general practice are found in the Educational 
the 


Buildings 


year. Exceptions to this 


Buyers’ Association and in Association of 


Superintendents — of and Grounds, 
both of national basis 
although both hold regional meetings. An As- 


Negro Institu- 


which are now on a 


sociation of Business Officers of 
tions also is in operation. 

lor the purpose of securing better coordina- 
tion of the activities of these various associa- 
tions representatives met at the University of 
Chicago on July 9, 1941, H. L. Wells, viee-presi- 
dent of Northwestern University, presiding. The 
group was joined by members of the financial 
advisory committee of the American Couneil on 
Kdueation. 

The econferenee voted in favor of a eontinua- 
tion of the present association and against the 


holding of joint national meetings. It reeom- 


mended that consideration be given by the vari- 
ous associations to the holding of group meet- 
the 


continuation of the funetional organizations of 


ings in various areas. It recommended 
purchasing agents and superintendents of build- 
ings and grounds separate from the general 
associations. 

Although the conference felt that no formal 
federation of the various associations is desir- 
able at this time, it recommended that joint 
meetings, such as the one recently held, be ear- 
ried out yearly at which the executive commit- 
tees or other representatives of the associations 
would meet and coordinate their programs for 
the sueceeding year. All associations now issue 
proceedings of their annual meetings and these 
publications constitute a valuable reference 
library in the field of college business adminis- 
tration. 

Because of the curtailment of the program of 
the Financial Advisory Service as a result of 
the withdrawal of the grant of the General Edu- 
cation Board, the conference gave consideration 
to the establishment of a joint central office of 
the various associations. No definite conclusion 
was reached with respect to this problem but the 
subject was kept open for further study. 

Lioyp Morey 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DETERMINING COLLEGE ABILITY 
DURING JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL YEARS 
One of the serious limitations of the many 
‘esearches which have been made for the purpose 

predicting college success is that they have 
(fered prediction on the basis of measures ob- 

inable only at the end of high-school years or 

the beginning of the college career. That is 
too late. Practically, pupils must plan to go to 
college or not to go to college three or four years 
While colleges 
ire placing decreasing emphasis on the presen- 
tation of specified high-school units by the ean- 
didate for admission, it is nevertheless true that 


before high-school graduation. 


entrance to most colleges still presupposes the 
completion of a ecollege-preparatory curriculum 
n the seeondary school. The pupil must there- 
fore in general make the college decision not 
iter than the end of junior-high-school years. 
Deciding not to go to college, the pupil prob- 
ably elects a terminal curriculum in the senior 
Even if he is told at high-school 
vraduation that the chances are favorable for his 


high school. 


success as a college student, he usually can not or 
will not go to college. He may not have gathered 
the necessary entrance eredits, but even if some 
college with flexible 
would accept him, his ambitions have usually so 


admission requirements 
crystallized about some oceupational goal that 
he will not change his mind. On the other hand, 
the pupil who pursued a eollege-preparatory 
curriculum does not readily forego his plans and 
purposes when told he has slight chances for 
success in college. He, too, has an ambition 
which has erystallized, and he finds a eollege 
that will aeeept him. 
THE Data EMPLOYED 

The purpose of the investigation which this 
article reports was to explore the possibility of 
predicting college ability in junior-high-school 
years. This meant finding a_ representative 
group of pupils in Grades VII, VIII and IX, 
obtaining measures of their abilities and achieve- 
ments that would seem to bear some relationship 
to college achievement, then following them 
through to college and getting measures of their 
Measures of prediction and 
Such pro- 


college success. 
achievement could then be correlated. 
cedure would require several years’ time. 





Fortunately, the first step of this long-term 
research was taken in the Pennsylvania study of 
the relations of higher and secondary edueation. 
One of the projects of this comprehensive inves 
tigation, conducted by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Adavneement of Teaching, was the gath 
ering of extensive data on pupils who entered 
the seventh grade in September, 1928. Pitts 
burgh was one of the cities that cooperated in 
this project. The Cumulative Edueational Ree 
ord Folder for Seeondary Schools, published and 
distributed by the Ameriean Couneil on Eduea 
tion, was started for each of these pupils and 
carefully filled in each year until the pupil 


senior high school o1 


Aceess to the folders of 


graduated from. the 
dropped out of school. 
the Pittsburgh pupils was gained in the summer 
of 1936 through the courtesy of the foundation. 
By that time the pupils who had proceeded 
through school at the normal rate had_ been 
graduated from high school for two years and 
had had time to compile a college reeord. 

This study was limited to a consideration of 
none but Pittsburgh pupils for the following 
reasons: (1) Following through the more than 
4,000 pupils thus selected would, it seemed, yield 
enough cases to afford meaningful results. (2) 
Cooperation in finding out what students from 
the Pennsylvania study had gone to college and 
what college each had entered was thus limited 
to just one school system. (3) Such junior-high 
school data as teachers’ marks would be more 
nearly comparable for all pupils because they 
were in one school system and therefore one 
marking system, thus obviating such problems 
Moreover, the Pitts 


burgh marking system used for these pupils 


as the equating of marks. 


during their junior-high-school years had been 
used tor a number of years, and there is reason 
to believe that the teachers had come to some 
common understanding about it. 

The more important items of data taken from 
the folders of the Pittsburgh pupils—4,316 in 
(1) sehool marks 


in academic subjects in the seventh, 


number—were as follows: 
earned 
eighth and ninth grades; (2) Stanford Achieve 
ment Test percentile scores in English, arith 
metic, science, history, reading and in the total 
test; (3) intelligence quotients. 


The junior-high-sehool pupils studied ineluded 
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all those who completed the eighth grade. The number of quality points earned in eac 


Pupils who dropped out of school prior to being 


given final marks on the 8A errade were arbi- 


trarily dropped from consideration. Further- 


students who transferred from the Pitts- 


more, 
burgh schools to other school systems were not 
followed This reduced the number of eases to 
BAW 

The next step was to trace those pupils who 


entered college. Sinee the Cumulative Reeord 
Folder showed the senior high school that the 
pupil entered, and showed which ones graduated, 
it was possible to go to each of the senior high 
schools and find which pupils of those ineluded 
in the Pennsylvania study had had transeripts 
sent to a college. 

To the colleges and universities thus receiving 
transeripts was sent a request for the college 
record of these students. The purpose of the 
investigation being explained to the registrars, a 
gratifying degree of cooperation was obtained. 

High-school transcripts had been sent out for 
446 of these pupils. In some eases, transeripts 
had been sent to two or more higher institutions. 
Some students who had had transcripts sent out 
had not matriculated at any institution, aecord- 
ing to replies received. Seven eases could not 
be considered because their transcripts showed 
marks for less than ten semester hours, a figure 
which was arbitrarily selected as the minimum 
number of hours necessary for a college record. 
Inability to get transeripts from two higher in- 
stitutions decreased the number of possible eases 
by approximately sixty. The number of stu- 
dents whose eollege records were computed for 
this study was 282, of whom five eighths had had 
two years of eollege work. 

Slightly more than half of the usable tran- 
scripts came from the University of Pittsburgh. 
In all, 48 institutions cooperated. 

With school and college marks as data, it was 
necessary to reduce them to a common numerical 
basis in order to make a refined classification of 
students according to the quality of their scholar- 
ship. All the junior-high-school marks and most 
of the college marks were expressed in letter 
grades on a five-point letter system. These were 
reduced to numbers on the following seale: A = 4; 
B=3; C=2; D=1; F=0. Marks from the few 
colleges having atypical marking systems were 
reduced to the same numerical basis by substi- 


tutions that seemed fair. 


college subject was determined by multiplying 
the number grade by the number of hours 0: 
credit represented by the course. The qualit 
points earned in all the subjects taken by a stu 
dent were then added together and divided }y 
the number of hours of credit represented by a 
the courses, to arrive at the quality-point averag: 
for the student. For this investigation a quality 
point average of 2.0 was considered as the mini 
mum to indicate suecessful work in college. Thi 
justification for this threshold is that most co! 
leges and universities require that average for 
graduation. 

Quality-point averages were calculated for th: 
junior-high-school marks by adding the number 
grades given in the various subjects and dividing 
by the number of subjects studied. 

THE FINDINGS 

The Relation between Scholarship Standing 
in Junior-High-School Years and Later Scho- 
lastic History. It seems significant, first of all, 
to trace in an abbreviated way the educationa! 
history of the entire number of junior-high- 
school pupils with whom this study started. 
Figure 1 shows the entire 3,317 pupils, divided 
according to sex and classified according to 
quality-point average. At each quality-point 
level are shown the number of pupils who were 
successful in college (average of C or better) ; 
the number who were unsuccessful in college; 
the number who graduated from high school but 
did not attempt college, and the number who 
did not complete the high-school course. 

The figure makes quite apparent the positive 
relationship between college success and junior- 
high-school scholarship. It is evident that all 
but a small percentage of those with junior- 
high-school quality-point averages of 3.0 or bet- 
ter who attempted college were successful in col- 
lege, and that the chances of college success 
decrease in direct relationship with junior-high- 
school scholarship. While the proportion ot 
pupils not graduating from high school (as 
indicated by the portion of the bars in outline) 
increases markedly with the decline of the qual- 
ity-point average, a noticeable minority of 
pupils with quality-point averages of better than 
3.0 did not complete high school. Less than a 
third of these best junior-high-schoo] students 
attempted college. No doubt the financial factor 
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iid be found accountable in large part for the 
ct that so many pupils of high college aptitude 


ever enter college.t Nevertheless, if they and 


their parents could be apprised at the end of the 

ninth grade of the high possibilities of their 

criving profit from a college education, would 

not a larger fraetion of them be found entering 
lege? 

The Correlation between Junior-High-School 
Varks and College Marks. While Figure 1 shows 
ow the suecessful and unsuccessful college stu- 
ents were distributed among junior-high-sechool 


cholarship levels, it does not represent the col- 
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Table I 
Nevertheless, it is plainly to be observed that 


cient as does namely, .561 * .027. 
pupils achieving any given level of junior-high- 
school scholarship vary considerably in their col- 
lege achievement. For example, those students 
going to college with the junior-high-school qual 
ity-point average of 3.0 earned college quality 
point averages ranging from 1.0 to 3.6. Simi 
larly, when the eye moves vertically over the 
table it may be noticed, for example, that those 
students whose college quality-point average was 
2.0 had varied from 1.6 to 3.8 in their junior 


high-school scholarship. 


TABLE I 





fuk RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL QUALITY-POINT AVERAGE AND COLLEGE QUALITY-POINT AVERAGE 
College quality-point average 
0 2 4 @ 8 10 12 44 1.6 1.8 20 2:2 24 26 28 3.0 32 34 3.6 38 
Junior 3.8 1 1 3 
ligh- 3.6 1 1 2 1 2 1 2 
School 3.4 1 2 1 3 2 1 3 4 1 1 
uality- 3.2 3 1 3 3 5 i 5 4 1 4 2 1 1 
oint 3.0 2 2 2 3 3 6 5 5 3 1 2 1 
Average 2.8 1 2 1 2 2 3 3 4 2 6 2 1 1 2 
2.6 2 & 4 11 18 3 5 2 1 2 1 
2.4 1 1 2 7 4 3 4 4 1 1 
2.2 1 2 1 4 3 3 3 4+ 3 1 1 
2.0 1 1 1 4 5 2 1 1 
1.8 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 
1.6 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 1 1 
1.: 1 
1.2 1 b 2 cba 
1.0 
8 1 
6 School marks equated Pearson coefficient 
4 as follows: of correlation : 
2 A—+4 561 + .027 
0 3—3 
C—2 
D—1 
F—0 


lege-going students according to the varying 
To achieve 
this latter purpose ealls for employment of the 
correlation technique. Accordingly, the 282 col- 
lege-going members for whom full data were 
procured are distributed in Table I according to 
the quality-point averages which they earned in 


degrees of their success or failure. 


junior high school and in college. 

The pattern which the eases form in this 
double-entry table signifies a positive relation- 
ship between the two measures represented, and 
it defines more sharply than Figure 1 the value 
of junior-high-school scholarship as a predictor 
of college scholarship. Statistical experts use 
such adjectives as “marked” or “substantial” to 
deseribe a correlation which yields such a coeffi- 

1 The dominance of the factor of family financial 
status in determining who shall go to college has 
recently been set forth with unusual clarity in the 


following reference: Helen B. Goetsch, School Re- 
view, 48: 26-33, 1940. 


The significance of this prediction becomes 
most apparent when it is compared with the 
many studies in which the scholarship of the 
senior or four-year high schoo! is the predictive 
instrument. Symonds canvassed a large number 
of such studies and found coefficients of eorrela- 
tion ranging from .15 to .74. “In general,” he 
said, “high-school marks may be expected to 
predict success in colleges of arts and sciences as 
well as represented by correlations of .50 and 
.60, whereas they predict success in technical 
schools and in colleges of applied science only 
as well as represented by coefficients of .30 to 
40.2 the 
various researches attempting prediction of sue 


Furthermore, his conelusion from 
cess in college was that “High-school marks are 
probably the most valuable single measure of 

2 Percival M. Symonds, ‘‘ Measurement in Secon- 


dary Education,’’ pp. 414-415. New York: Mace- 
millan Co., 1927. 
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The following pairs of measurements wer 
also correlated, yielding the coefficients show 
with each: 

Junior-high-school quality-point average for se 
ence and mathematics, and total college quality 
point average, .480. 

Junior-high-school quality-point average in a 


demi¢ subjects other than science and mathematics 
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Because the college achievement depicted in 
Table I represented many colleges, the possibil- 
ity that a higher coefficient might be obtained 
between the predictive measurement and achieve- 
] 


ment in a single higher institution seemed desir- 


able to explore. Such a step was taken with 
the 147 students (of the 282) who had entered 
the University of Pittsburgh. The coefficient of 
thus .563 = .038—a 


figure almost identical with that shown in Table 


correlation derived was 


I. Perhaps the coefficient would have been 
higher if it could have been based solely on stu- 
dents pursuing a liberal-arts curriculum. 


Tbid., p. 425. 





average in science and mathematies, .482. 

Junior-high-school quality-point average in aca 
demic subjects other than science and mathematics, 
and college quality-point average in subjects other 
than science and mathematies, .512. 


Partitioning junior-high-school marks evi- 


dently does not yield as marked a prediction ot! 
college success as is obtained from the use of an 


average of all junior-high-school marks in aca 
This finding is in harmony with 
the results of similar comparisons in _ studies 
which have determined the predictive value o! 
senior-high-school marks. 

How Other Measures of Ability and Achieve 
ment in Junior-High-School Years Predict Col- 


demic subjects. 
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The Intelligence Quotient. The 


I ge Succe SS. }. 


relationship between intelligence and college 
marks has been extensively studied, most of the 
researches employing measures of intelligence 
taken in the later high-school or early college 
Some years ago MacPhail summarized 


vears. 5 


these studies, reporting that “. .. the central 
tendency of the correlations is from .40 to .45. 
Only a very few fall below .30 and a number 
Over two 
.30 and 
Segel’s more recent summary offers simi- 


are reported as high as .60 or more. 
thirds of the correlations fall between 
5024 
lar testimony on the relationship between intel- 
ligenee and college sueeess.° Byrns and Henmon 
reported a coefficient of 454 between IQ and 
first-semester university average, and a coeffi- 
cient of .370 between IQ and four-year univer- 
sity average, using in both cases IQ’s derived 
from National Intelligence Tests which had been 
taken by the subjects when they were in Grades 
IV to VIII inelusive.® 

When the IQ’s of these Pittsburgh pupils— 
derived in their junior-high-school years—were 
correlated with their college quality-point aver- 
ages, the resultant coefficient was found to be 
.369 = .035, a figure corresponding closely with 
the evidence just given concerning the predictive 
value of the IQ. 

2. Percentile Scores on Stanford Achievement 
Tests. 


tive significance of general-achievement tests. 


Segel cites several studies of the predic- 


All were tests given at the end of high school 
or in the first college year. The median of the 
coefficients of correlation of the tests and college 
scholarship was approximately .50.7 In the 
present study the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween percentile scores on the Stanford Achieve 
ment Tests and college quality-point averages 
.309 = .036. The separate tests of this 
achievement battery were also correlated with 


was 


college scholarship and were found to yield co- 
efficients of about .300. 
The low predictive value of this measure, as 


also of the intelligence quotient derived in 


4 Andrew H. MacPhail, ‘‘ The Intelligence of Col 
lege Students,’’ p. 28. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, 1924. 

5 David Segel, ‘‘ Prediction of Suecess in Col- 
lege,’’ pp. 59-61. U.S. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin, 1934, No. 15. 

6 Ruth Byrns and V. A. C. Henmon, ScHOOL AND 
Society, XLI: 878. 

7 Op. cit., p. 61, Table XI. 
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junior-high-sehool years, is thus evident. Both 
are markedly inferior to junior-high-sehoo] schol 
arship. Both are measures of ability. The 


scholarship reeord of the pupil, on the other 
hand, 1s a joint measure of ability and of the 
daily, monthly and yearly effort of the pupil 
Presumably, it is a relatively good predictor of 
college scholarship because college marks also 


represent the joining of ability and effort. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


That college success can be predicted at the 
end of junior high school as well as at the end 
of senior high sehool is a finding of substantial 
The break be 


tween the junior and the senior high schools is 


import for guidance programs. 


as erucial a period for guidanee as any in the 
school career of youth. Counselors must aid 
pupils in their choice of the diverse edueational 
highways which confront them after junior-high 
school years. To perform this task they need 
instruments that will enable them to peer into 
the future and to help pupils estimate their own 
powers and interests with greater accuracy. 
The contribution of this study is one such in 
strument. Practical guidance procedure in the 
9A grade might well involve placing in pupil 
hands a eopy of Figure 1, aiding pupils in the 
full understanding of it, then asking each one to 
compute his own quality-point average in junior 
high-school academie subjects, find the bar on 
which that average would place him and see his 
own chances of college success. Ensuing diseus- 
sions with pupils and parents might profitably 
revolve about the factors that make the predic 
tion imperfect. Some factors are indieated in 
(1) Has the pupil’s 
health aided or interfered with his junior-high 


the following questions: 


school record, and are there physical impair- 
ments that would be likely to affect college sue 
cess? (2) What is the native ability of the 
(3) What is the relative weighting of 
native ability on the one hand and of industry, 


pupil? 


conscientiousness and energy on the other hand, 
which have combined to give him his record of 
What does 
Would the 


pupil have to spend part of his college time in 


achievement in junior high school? 
this mean for college success? (4) 
work to support himself? (5) To what extent 
would the pupil be able to avoid in college sub 
jects that now appear to be difficult for him and 
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to pursue subjects that now appear to be easy 


for him? 


Enough has been said to suggest the meatier 


quality of a guidance program that rests on a 
substantial basis of objective data as contrasted 
with one that 1s mainly featured by the eoun- 
selor’s “You’d better” or “You'd better not. At 
is fortunate that school marks have such predie- 
tive significance as here shown, because these are 


every school has at hand. Moreover, 


data that 
teachers, pupils and parents are able to manipu- 


late them and to understand them when exhibited 
in the simple relationships of Figure 1. 


ployed, they may constitute a notable aid to the 


So em- 


formation of a rational and timely decision in 


reference to college rong. 
WiuuiAM H. BILLHARTZ, JR. 
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